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EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 


OM time to time the educational world 

is confronted with a special area of sen- 
sitivity. Today it appears to be the educa- 
tion of the gifted. Educational journals in- 
clude an increasing number of articles on the 
subject. Books and monographs are making 
their appearance. More and more educa- 
tional conferences are devoting all or part of 
their attention to the problem. Space limita- 
tions in these columns preclude extended 
treatment of the topic or a review of the cur- 
rent literature. The writer will confine his 
remarks to some observations and ques- 
tions. 

An examination of the literature on the 
education of the gifted reveals at once our 
preoccupation with manpower. Visitors to 
Russia return with frightening accounts of 
the mass training of future scientists. We 
are told that in self-defense we must step up 
the “production” of scientists. In this coun- 
try, manpower studies show a shortage, 
present and potential, of trained personnel 
in many critical fields: engineering, medi- 
cine, teaching, nursing, and occupations re- 
quiring skilled technicians, to mention some 
of the more prominent ones. The argument 
runs something like this: If Russia is gaining 
on us or surpassing us in the production of 
young scientists, we must identify the gifted 
youth among us and make scientists of 


them. To put the matter bluntly, and pos- 
sibly a bit unfairly: Let us produce young 
scientists and stockpile them against a pos- 
sible threat. Our expanding economy is in 
need of trained manpower in vital areas. Let 
us identify the gifted, induce them to go to 
college by liberal scholarships, and train 
them for the niches in our national life 
where they are needed. The gifted are to be 
equated with manpower, and manpower, we 
say, is our richest resource. Oil, water, min- 
erals, land—yes, these are resources, but the 
richest of all is our manpower! 

We repeat: this is stating the case 
bluntly, and perhaps a bit unfairly. But the 
issue should be clear. Are there any dangers 
in treating manpower as a resource —like oil, 
water, and minerals? To put the matter an- 
other way, is man to be equated with man- 
power? Are the gifted now to be singled out 
and stockpiled for the national good? 

The foregoing representation of much of 
the current thinking about the education of 
the gifted is not intended to minimize the 
manpower problem in our country, nor to 
gainsay the possible threat to free nations if 
totalitarian countries surpass us in training 
scientists. The writer wishes merely to ex- 
press a word of caution lest we forget some of 
the highest ideals we cherish about man as 
man, not man as manpower. 

The gifted, to be sure, are a priceless 
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treasure—as are all men before God. But 
any valid program in a democracy for the 
identification, training, and “utilization” of 
the gifted must differentiate between man 
and uranium. The gifted, like everyone else, 
must be protected from exploitation for “the 
common good” and given the fullest oppor- 
tunity for self-realization. Individualism has 
long been one of our cherished core values. 
We must never look upon the gifted, nor 
anyone else, as a commodity whose highest 
purpose is to serve the common good. That 
is the beguiling road to serfdom. Before col- 
lectivism in all its forms and manifestations 
began to sweep the earth like some ominous 
wave of the future, rugged individualism 
was a respectable virtue. The eroding influ- 
ence of collectivist ideology could easily 
blunt our sensitivity to the sacredness of the 
individual in an uncritical approach to the 
education of the gifted. 

This is not to minimize the importance of 
programs for the education of the gifted. 
Quite the contrary! Provision of appropriate 
programs for the education of the gifted at 
all educational levels constitutes one of the 
most crucial and challenging problems fac- 
ing school people. This editorial comment is 
intended only to suggest a need for critical 
examination of the premises on which the 
programs are founded. 

Happily, some of the current literature on 
manpower and the education of the gifted 
indicates a growing awareness of the com- 
plexity of the problem. In the September, 
1956, issue of the VEA Journal, Herbert G. 
Espy says: 

Some teachers fear that attention to man- 
power needs may rob education of some cher- 
ished ideals. That fear should not be lightly dis- 
regarded. Indeed, teachers whose memories run 
back over the years could cite the record of edu- 
cational history to show that attention to man- 
power needs can be so narrow as to result in 
unhappy school practices. 

But the danger rises not so much from the 
nature of the challenge as from the manner in 
which teachers respond to it. If teachers and 
administrators holding many points of view all 
give their attention to the manpower problem— 
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studying it, discussing it, laboring with it—the 
results will be wholesome. . . . 

That sort of co-operative attention is a good 
guaranty that traditional democratic values 
will be preserved. Perhaps we should remind 
ourselves that the values of a democracy are 
challenged by every occasion for social change. 

Teachers who cherish democratic ideals have 
an obligation to relate them to the solution of 
manpower problems. If they do so, it may well 
happen that efforts to solve the manpower prob- 
lem can lead to the improvement of education 
and an increase in the vitality of its democratic 
traditions. 


Our concern here for preserving and pro- 
tecting individuality among the gifted 
should in no wise be interpreted as saying 
our concern is restricted to them. A. Harry 
Passow, associate professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
writing in the June, 1956, issue of New York 
State Education, makes this point clear: 


The basic goal of our schools—to cultivate 
the potential of each child in ways consonant 
with the individual’s self-fulfilment and the re- 
quirements of society—has always been inter- 
preted to be equally true for all children. 


The center of interest today appears to be 
the gifted child. With Passow we ask: 


In what ways, then, do educational objec- 
tives for the gifted differ from those for other 
children? What should the gifted child become, 
or what imperatives should he attain, if he is to 
know self-fulfilment and the satisfaction of high 
social contribution? 


COLLEGE STuDy IN H1cH SCHOOL 


NE of the promising programs for 
meeting the needs of gifted students 
is the offering of college-level courses for col- 
lege credit in high school. Teachers and 
school administrators have long known that 
an appreciable number of high-school stu- 
dents are capable of pursuing college-level 
studies. But the problems of providing ap- 
propriate offerings in the high school and of 
inducing colleges to accept these courses for 
credit have been considerable obstacles. 
The Advanced Placement Program, of- 
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fered under the auspices of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, is an effort to 
overcome these obstacles. The program is 
designed to enable high-school students to 
undertake, while still in high school, aca- 
demic work commensurate with their abili- 
ties and to assist colleges in evaluating the 
work for advanced-standing credit. 

The program is fully described in a recent 
booklet of 136 pages entitled Advanced 
Placement Program published by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Included in 
the book are (1) an explanation of the pro- 
gram, (2) descriptions of the twelve college- 
level courses, and (3) sample examination 
questions for the courses. 

The booklet is intended to assist second- 
ary schools interested in establishing special 
courses for able students and for colleges 
which welcome Freshmen who are ready for 
advanced academic work. The import of this 
program for meeting the needs of gifted stu- 
dents warrants including in these columns 
the following fairly extensive excerpt: 


The Advanced Placement Program origi- 
nated in the School and College Study of Ad- 
mission with Advanced Standing; as an activity 
of the College Board it retains the flexible and 
responsive character of an exploratory project. 
Supported from 1952 to 1955 by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, the Study did 
four things. It assisted in the organization of 
new college-level courses in a small group of 
public and independent schools; it examined the 
students who took these courses; it effected an 
agreement among 12, and later 15, colleges to 
give credit and placement to students who did 
satisfactory work in these courses and examina- 
tions; it sponsored conferences for school and 
college teachers. As the Study progressed, addi- 
tional schools equipped to do such work set up 
advanced courses and their graduates entered 
colleges and universities throughout the coun- 
try. In 1954, 18 schools had 532 students who 
took 959 examinations and entered 94 colleges; 
in 1955, the corresponding numbers were 38 
schools, 925 students, 1,522 examinations, and 
134 colleges. 

In the spring of 1955 the College Board was 
asked to continue the work of the Study under 
the Board’s national auspices. Encouraged by 
the assurances of schools and colleges that the 


program was of great educational value and as- 
sisted by a grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, the Board voted to 
assume responsibility for the Advanced Place- 
ment Program beginning with the academic 
year 1955-56. By its action it reaffirmed the 
confidence of the Study “that school and college 
teachers who undertake to share the responsibil- 
ity of educating our gifted students as they 
should be educated will not only contribute to 
the founding of strong and mutually beneficial 
school and college relations, but will help to es- 
tablish a standard of education in which the 
nation can take pride.” 

The program can best be understood in 
terms of the individual able student, for it exists 
as an aid to the recognition of his particular 
academic talents and their continuous develop- 
ment through school and college. The examina- 
tion part of the program is open to any able stu- 
dent, wherever he may be and whether he 
achieved his knowledge through his own efforts, 
or tutorial assistance, or special school courses. 
It is expected, however, that most advanced- 
standing students will receive their training in 
college-level courses offered to qualified students 
by their schools. 

The program begins in the schools with the 
establishment of college-level courses which con- 
stitute its essential link in educational com- 
munication between schools and colleges. These 
typical first-year college courses are discussed in 
the second part of this booklet. Advanced 
courses now covered by the program, one or 
more of which were offered by some 80 schools 
throughout the country in 1955-56, are in 12 
fields: English Composition, Literature, French, 
German, Latin, Spanish, American History, Eu- 
ropean History, Mathematics, Biology, Chemis- 
try, and Physics. 

A study of the course descriptions will show 
that the committees of school and college 
teachers which prepared them and the examina- 
tions based on them have allowed for a con- 
siderable degree of difference in the patterns of 
study which may be developed by the schools. 
The teachers in a school considering the estab- 
lishment of advanced courses should consult the 
course descriptions and communicate both with 
other schools which have already set up such 
courses and with the appropriate departments 
of some of the colleges attended by its students. 
The Program Director of the Advanced Place- 
ment Program, College Entrance Examination 
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Board, 425 West 117th Street, New York 27, 
New York, will be happy to acquaint any inter- 
ested school with other schools which have had 
experience with this program. 


THe MERIT SCHOLARS 


RECENT BROCHURE entitled The Merit 
Scholars of 1956 announces the results 
of one of the greatest hunts for talent in our 
nation’s history. It contains the names of 
the 556 winners selected through a nation- 
wide search for students of outstanding abil- 
ity. Some 11,000 high schools entered nearly 
60,000 of their best representatives in the 
toughest private scholarship competition 
ever launched. The Merit Scholars survived 
two rigorous college-aptitude tests, had out- 
standing high-school records, and, in many 
cases, were teen-age leaders in their com- 
munities. 

This fall, checks totaling $515,000 were 
mailed to the 556 Merit Scholars and to the 
colleges they are attending. The amount of 
financial help that each Merit Scholar re- 
ceived was based upon his personal need, 
ranging from an honorary award of $100 to 
$2,100 a year. About a third of the winners 
were found to be able to attend the college 
of their choice with the minimum aid of $100 
a year; a quarter of the Merit Scholars re- 
ceived $1,000 or more a year; and 10 per 
cent received upward of $1,400 a year. The 
average was $630 for the year. A somewhat 
unique feature of this scholarship program is 
the provision for cash grants directly to the 
college, in addition to the scholarship, to 
help the institution meet the costs of edu- 
cating the student not covered by the tui- 
tion. 

The Merit Scholars were free to select any 
accredited college or university and to 
choose any course of study. Sixty-eight per 
cent of the boys and 13 per cent of the girls 
chose engineering and the physical sciences. 
Physics was found to be the most popular 
choice among the boys. Of the winners, 72 
per cent are boys and 28 per cent girls. 

The non-profit National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation was established in 1955 
with initial grants of $20,500,000. It is un- 


derwritten for » ten-year period. Besides 
providing som@ $2,000,000 per year in 
scholarship awards, the Merit Program 
serves as a cCle4ring-house for many com- 
panies who grarjt merit scholarships of their 
own. 

The 1957 competition is already under 
way. Seniors frpm 13,000 high schools are 
expected to ent¢r the 1957 competition. The 
first hurdle was'a screening examination on 
October 24. ; 

School people will find The Merit Scholars 
of 1956 an interesting document. The Merit 
Scholars are listed by state and, within each 
state, alphabetibally by city. The listing also 
gives the winney’s high school, the college of 
his choice, and his major field of study. The 
office of the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation is; located at 1580 Sherman 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


‘ 
CAREER CHOICES OF GIFTED STUDENTS 


HROUGHOUT these editorial comments, 
T concern ‘tas been expressed over the 
career choices df gifted students. Do scholar- 
ship inducemepts and sharpened awareness 
of manpower neds tend to direct the gifted 
into the so-called “critical fields”? As a case 
in point, the Merit Scholars were free to 
choose their folleges and their fields of 
study. Even s¢, 68 per cent of the boys and 
13 per cent of the girls chose engineering and 
physical-scien¢e courses. 

Another selication of vocational prefer- 
ences of able ftudents is to be found in a 
study of the cnreer choices of 12,154 (5,280 
boys and 6,874 girls) of the nation’s top 
high-school students. These students sup- 
plied information on career choices in con- 
nection with aa annual scholarship competi- 
tion administéred by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 

The selective character of this student 
population is indicated’ by the fact that the 
subjects had ‘to be “college-bound Seniors 
who stood in the highest 5 per cent of their 
class and who were members of the National 
Honor Society.” These students were asked 
what “they expected to major in at college 
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and what career they hoped to follow.” Edu- 
cators should be pleased to learn that teach- 
ing ranked highest, with 30 per cent choos- 
ing this field. Engineering, science research, 
and medicine followed. The fact that nearly 
a third chose teaching is heartening, but 
what is even more encouraging is that this 
choice was made by able students, the top 5 
per cent of high-school graduating classes. 

Readers who may be interested in the 
more detailed report on the career choices of 
these able students will find the study re- 
ported in an article entitled “Top Students 
To Enter Critical Fields,” by Paul E. 
Elicker and Walter E. Hess, appearing in 
the September, 1956, issue of the NEA 
Journal. 


SCHOOLROOMS PAST AND PRESENT 


THIS DAY of rapidly expanding school 
educators and lay citizens alike 
will welcome the opportunity to see a travel- 
ing exhibit of classrooms past and present. 

Sponsored jointly by the Henry Ford 
Museum and Greenfield Village and the 
Encyclopedia Americana, the two-car dis- 
play presents a colorful contrast between the 
lot of the school teacher in the early 1800’s 
and today. It shows vividly the tremendous 
improvement in teaching materials and fa- 
cilities. One of the railroad cars, eighty-six 
feet long, contains a pioneer log-cabin school 
of the early 1800’s, a rural school of the 
1870’s, and a city-school classroom of the 
1890’s. The other car has an up-to-date 
kindergarten, elementary classroom, indus- 
trial-arts laboratory, office-practice room, 
and a home-economics unit. The old class- 
rooms contain all the paraphernalia of early 
school days: open fireplaces, whale-oil 
lamps, birch whips, dunce caps, and McGuf- 
fey readers. 

The exhibit was first shown in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in September, 1955. A year later 
it had been seen by nearly 700,000 persons. 
During the summer months it was on dis- 
play at Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan. This fall the traveling exhibit began its 
second tour and will cover twelve states: 
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Pennsylvania, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio. 

In addition to dramatizing schoolroom 
advances in the last 150 years, the exhibit is 
designed to encourage interest in the teach- 
ing profession. Interested persons may ob- 
tain a copy of the itinerary by writing the 
Public Relations Office, Henry Ford Mu- 
seum and Greenfield Village, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 


SCIENCE TAKES TO THE ROAD 


E Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies announced this fall a unique 
project designed to stimulate interest in sci- 
ence and science-teaching careers on the 
part of the nation’s secondary-school stu- 
dents. 

The Oak Ridge Traveling Science Dem- 
onstration Lecture Program is staffed by 
seven carefully selected science teachers, 
who will tour the forty-eight states in well- 
equipped, mobile, science laboratories. Each 
teacher has been provided, through the 
courtesy of the Ford Motor Company, with 
a fully equipped six-passenger station wag- 
on. The teachers will carry with them more 
than eight hundred pounds of demonstra- 
tion equipment designed and built by the 
teachers during the Oak Ridge training pe- 
riod last summer. Some of the items have 
been constructed to show students and sci- 
ence teachers the feasibility of making inex- 
pensive apparatus for school use. One item 
is an X-ray machine costing $2.50 and an- 
other a homemade Geiger counter con- 
structed for less than $10.00. 

Each of the seven teachers has been as- 
signed a specific territory embracing several 
states. He will visit high schools in his as- 
signed area, spending a week in each. At 
each school the traveling teacher will give 
special lectures and demonstrations before 
science classes, designed to provide, simply 
and graphically, up-to-date information in 
many fields of science, from elementary 
chemistry to the principles of space travel. 
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The teachers will also hold sessions and con- 
sultations with the science staff and other 
faculty members as a means of improving 
teaching techniques. 

The seven teachers expect to visit be- 
tween 200 and 250 high schools in the forty- 
eight states and District of Columbia during 
the present school year. School people inter- 
ested in this program may obtain informa- 
tion concerning the itinerary of the seven 
teachers by writing Information Depart- 
ment, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Stud- 
ies, P.O. Box 117, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


STATUS FOR THE U.S. COMMISSIONER 


CHOOL PEOPLE will be encouraged by 
S current proposals to improve the status 
of the Office of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Career status for the 
post has been proposed in a resolution pre- 
sented to Secretary Marion Folsom, of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, by the Advisory Committee of Na- 
tional Organizations (a group formed last 
year following the White House Conference 
on Education and representing twenty-three 
educational associations and organizations). 

The Advisory Committee believes that 
certain changes need to be made to attract 
and hold “professionally qualified’ persons. 
The proposal envisions that the commis- 
sioner of education be appointed to terms of 
“five to seven years,” placing the commis- 
sionership on a par with such other federal 
posts as that of the U.S. Surgeon General. 
Inherent in the proposal is the removal of 
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the post from the realm of political appoint- 
ments. The resolution includes a recom- 
mendation that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare support legislation 
calling for a substantial increase in the sal- 
ary of the commissioner. 

It is to be hoped that action will be 
prompt and positive. Education as an enter- 
prise commands no less. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


E Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago will hold a dinner 
for alumni, former students, and friends dur- 
ing the convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators meeting in 
Atlantic City. The dinner will be held at 
6:00 p.m. on Tuesday, February 19, 1957, in 
the Ozone Room of the Hotel Dennis. 

The dinner will afford alumni, friends, 
and members of the Department an oppor- 
tunity to renew acquaintances and to learn 
about new plans for the continued develop- 
ment and strengthening of the Department. 
Those who plan to attend the dinner are 
urged to make advance reservations by 
sending a check or money order to Harold A. 
Anderson, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. The 
price of the dinner is $5.00. Make checks 
payable to the University of Chicago. 

The Department of Education will main- 
tain headquarters during the AASA Con- 
vention from February 16 through February 
21 in Rooms 1 and 3 at Hotel Dennis. 


Haroitp A. ANDERSON 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF DEPARTMENTAL AND SELF-CONTAINED 


SEVENTH- AND EIGHTH-GRADE CLASSROOMS 


MONROE L. SPIVAK 
Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey 


HE PROBLEM of the investigation re- 

ported in this article may be stated 
thus: When children reach the departmen- 
talized ninth grade of the junior high school, 
are the academic achievement and the 
school adjustment of pupils who have gone 
through the departmentalized seventh and 
eighth grades in the junior high school supe- 
rior to the academic achievement and the 
school adjustment of children entering the 
same school from elementary schools having 
self-contained seventh- and eighth-grade 
classrooms? 

Children entering the ninth grade of a 
junior high school in Newark, New Jersey, 
from elementary schools with self-contained 
non-departmental classrooms in the seventh 
and eighth grades were matched with chil- 
dren who had been in the completely depart- 
mentalized seventh and eighth grades of the 
junior high school. The records of the two 
groups in the ninth grade were then com- 
pared. It was hypothesized that two years 
spent in the departmental setup of the jun- 
ior high school should have given the depart- 
mental children in this study the advantage, 
at least with regard to academic achieve- 
ment and school adjustment, in the ninth 
grade at the same school. 

The junior high school at which this study 
was made is in an underprivileged area of 
the city. Findings of similar studies in dif- 
ferent socioeconomic areas might well be 
different from those reported herein. 


FACTORS USED IN MATCHING 


Matching factors used in this study were: 
sex, home room (in the departmentalized 
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junior high school the home-room classes 
traveled as units), course of study, ninth- 
grade subject teachers, intelligence quo- 
tient, chronological age, eighth-grade aca- 
demic record (teachers’ marks), eighth- 
grade personality ratings (by home-room 
teachers), and a “family-score” derived 
from a simple, twelve-question question- 
naire. 

The mean scores for the two groups of 
children on the last five factors are shown in 
Table 1. Although socioeconomic status was 
not used as a matching factor, after the 
groups had been set up it was shown that 
the two groups were comparable in this re- 
gard, and the mean scores for this factor are 
included in Table 1. The last column in the 
table shows the ¢ value for each comparison. 
Values of ¢ of 2.02 or more would indicate 
differences that are significant at the 5 per 
cent level or less. It will be noted that none 
of the differences between the two groups 
was significant. 


FACTORS USED IN MAKING NINTH- 
GRADE COMPARISONS 


Academic achievement.—Forty-one pairs 
remained after all the matching criteria had 
been considered. These pairs were then com- 
pared as they went through the ninth grade 
at the junior high school. Their academic 
achievement was recorded in terms of teach- 
ers’ marks in three major subjects at the end 
of each six-week marking period. 

School adjustment.—School adjustment in 
the ninth grade was defined in terms of per- 
sonality ratings by home-room teachers and 
a count of the number of children in the 
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home room who named each child in the 
study as one of their ‘‘three best friends in 
the home room.” School adjustment was 
negatively defined in terms of the number of 
school problems each child checked and in 
terms of the number of times each child was 
referred to the office or grade counselor for 
correction or advice. It was assumed that 
those who reported many problems and 
those who were referred frequently were 
poorly adjusted to the school situation. 
The hypothesis adopted indicated that 
the departmental children should do better 
than their non-departmental mates. This 
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ratings (although, regarding this factor 
alone, the difference is no greater than it had 
been in the eighth grade), had more friends, 
reported fewer school problems, and were 
referred to the office less frequently than 
were their departmental matchees. This was 
so in spite of the fact that the non-depart- 
mental children had moved to a new school 
situation and were facing a departmental 
situation for the first time. 

The data, then, indicate that the hy- 
pothesis that the departmental children 
would do “better” than their non-depart- 
mental matchees in the ninth grade could 


TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES AND VALUES OF ¢ ON FACTORS USED IN 
MATCHING FORTY-ONE PAIRS OF PUPILS 


Mean Scores 


Depart- Non-depart- 
mental mental 
Factor Pupils Pupils DIFFERENCE t 
Intelligence quotient... 91.60 92.30 —0.70 —1.74 
Chronological age as of September, 1954 (in 
Eighth-grade marks in English, mathematics, 
Personality rating by eighth-grade teachers on 
co-operation, industry, emotional stability... 4.27 4.61 — .34 — .89 
Family score from family-life questionnaire.... 11.00 11.60 — .60 —1.71 
Socioeconomic status, after a modification of the 
21.54 20.59 0.95 0.69 


means that their academic achievement 
scores should be higher, as should their per- 
sonality ratings and peer-acceptance scores. 
On the other hand, to do “‘better’’ than their 
mates, these departmental children should 
report fewer school problems and should be 
referred Jess frequently than their non-de- 
partmental matchees. 


FINDINGS FOR THE FIRST TERM 
IN THE NINTH GRADE 


It will be noted from Table 2 that the 
hypothesis could not be accepted in any 
respect. In every respect examined, the 
mean score for the non-departmental chil- 
dren indicated their superiority to the de- 
partmental children. They made better aca- 
demic records, received higher personality 


not be accepted. As a matter of fact, the 
findings indicate that the non-departmental 
group in this study was actually superior to 
the departmental group in certain important 
ways. Differences of statistically significant 
size favored the non-departmental children 
in this study with regard to the ninth-grade 
academic record for the first marking period, 
the number of friends in January, and the 
number of school problems checked in Janu- 
ary. This first-term record, then, indicates 
some important advantages for the non- 
departmental group in this study of ninth- 
grade academic achievement and school ad- 
justment. An examination of the findings for 
the second ninth-grade term will serve to 
show whether this superiority was consistent 
and lasting. 
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FINDINGS FOR SECOND TERM 
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health,” changes to easier courses, and term 


4 IN NINTH GRADE failures could be so classified. An examina- 
: At the end of the first term, fourteen tion of the first-term records of pairs lost for 
? 
e pairs were lost to this study for various rea- these reasons was made. It was found that 
n sons. Two departmental members and three 00-departmental children who were rated 
" non-departmental members changed to ow academically tended to change to easier 
> easier courses of study. One departmental Courses more frequently than did lower-rat- 
1 member left school during the second term ed departmental children. Non-departmen- 
i] (“personal health” was given as the reason) . tal children with lower first-term personality 
and four non-departmental members moved ratings tended to change to easier courses or 
7 out of the district at the change of terms. to fail of promotion more frequently than 
n 
t- TABLE 2 
ld COMPARISON DATA ON FORTY-ONE PAIRS OF PUPILS FOR 
FIRST TERM OF NINTH GRADE 
MEAN 
Depart- Non-depart- 
mental mental 
Factor Pupils Pupils DIFFERENCE 
— record (teachers’ marks in three major 
jects): 
ye 2.56 3.61 —1.05 —2.06* 
Second marking 3.20 — .98 —1.71 
74 2.93 3.93 —1.00 —1.94 
Personality ratings by home-room teachers in 
61 3.39 3.73 — .34 — .74 
Peer acceptance (number of times each child was 
27 chosen as “one of three best friends in home 
room”’): 
89 24 2.71 - —1.10 
Number of school problems checked: 
5.20 3.63 1.57 2.07* 
Number of referrals to grade counselor and vice- 
he principal (through January)................ 1.20 0.59 
ral * Differences marked with asterisks are significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
to 
nt One departmental and one non-departmen-_ did departmental children. Some of the more 
nt tal member were changed to new home- popular non-departmental children were lost 
en room situations, and both pairs had to be at this point because their less popular 
de dropped from the study. In addition, a non- matchees either changed to an easier course 
rd, departmental member changed to a harder or left school. 
he program of courses and one non-departmen- This examination, too, led to the finding 
1u- tal member was not promoted. These that the “nonconformists” (children who 
tes changes resulted in a reduction from forty- had been frequently referred for advice and 
yn- one to twenty-seven in the total number of correction) among the non-departmental 
th- pairs fulfilling all the criteria used in children seemed to show much less staying 
ud- matching. power in this study than did nonconforming 
for It was believed that some of these losses departmental children. These losses resulted 
to could be attributed to failures (partial or in slight changes in the findings for the sec- 
ont complete) on the part of the children in- ond term with regard to academic success, 


volved. Leaving school because of ‘‘personal 


personality ratings, peer-acceptance scores, 


_| 
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and referrals to the office. 

Table 3 presents second-term data for the 
twenty-seven remaining pairs with regard to 
academic achievement, teacher-prepared 
personality ratings, peer acceptance, num- 
ber of problems checked in June, and num- 
ber of referrals to the office for correction 
and advice during the second term. Analysis 
of these scores indicates that some selective 
process had been operating. Both groups 
made better academic records than the 
larger groups had made for the first term. 
The differences between the groups for the 


[December 


diffeyence, however, still favored the non- 
depattmental children. 

Bath groups reported fewer school prob- 
lems‘in June than had the larger groups in 
January, but the advantage in this regard, 
too, jremained with the non-departmental 
children. The difference in number of refer- 
rals to the office was more marked for this 
secofd term than it had been during the 
first term. There were, in all, twenty-eight 
sucht referrals among the departmental chil- 
dren’ remaining, and only five among the 
non-departmental children remaining in the 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON DATA ON TWENTY-SEVEN PAIRS OF PUPILS 


FOR SECOND TERM OF NINTH GRADE 


Factor 
Academic record (teachers’ marks in three major 
subjects): 
Fourth marking period..................... 
Fifth marking period....................-- 
Sixth marking period. 
Personality ratings by home-room teachers in 


Peer acceptance (number of times each child was 
chosen as “‘one of three best friends in home 

Number of school problems checked in June... . 

Number of referrals to grade counselor and vice- 
principal, February through June........... 


MEAN 

Depart- Non-depart- 

mental mental 

Pupils Pupils DIFFERENCE t 
2.85 4.00 —1.15 —2.08* 
2.78 4.15 —1.37 —2.41* 
3.04 4.26 —1.22 —2.72* 
3.00 3.74 — .74 —1.56 
2.89 3.52 — .63 —1.30 
4.82 1.67 1.63 
1.04 0.19 0.85 4.08* 


* Differences marked with asterisks are significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 


second term, however, were greater. The 
non-departmental group was superior to the 
departmental group for every marking peri- 
od during the second term by statistically 
significant amounts. 

Because of the elimination of a larger 
number of low-rated non-departmental chil- 
dren than low-rated departmental children, 
the difference in personality ratings favored 
the non-departmental group more decisively 
in this regard. With regard to peer accept- 
ance, it has been noted that some of the 
more popular non-departmental children 
were lost at the change in term because their 
departmental matchees had defaulted. The 


study. The reason for the greater difference 
in this regard for the second term has been 
indicated earlier: the departmental “‘non- 
conformists” apparently had greater staying 
power than did the ‘‘nonconformists” among 
the non-departmental children. The non- 
departmental ‘‘nonconformists” were lost to 
this study, as were their more conforming 
matchees. 

A confirmatory study.—A study compar- 
ing the increments in arithmetic growth and 
reading growth during the seventh grade in 
a self-contained classroom of one of the feed- 
ing elementary schools with these increments 
in the departmental classrooms of the junior 
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high school was made. It was found that the 
children in the self-contained classroom 
gained more in these fundamental areas 
than did their matchees in the junior high 
school. However, the difference in increment 
was statistically significant only with regard 
to growth in arithmetic ability. Although 
the difference in reading growth favored the 
non-departmental group, this difference was 
not statistically significant. 


RELATIONS AMONG FACTORS 


Correlation coefficients were computed 
for some of the factors reported. Each of the 
matching factors (eighth-grade academic 
records, eighth-grade personality ratings, 
intelligence quotient, chronological age, and 
family score) was correlated with some of 
the ninth-grade comparison factors. Then 
each comparison criterion was correlated 
with the other comparison criteria. 

Some coefficients were found to be sig- 
nificant. The highest of these was the coeffi- 
cient of correlation (.717) between the 
eighth-grade academic record and the ninth- 
grade academic record. A high coefficient 
(.713) was also found between eighth-grade 
personality ratings and ninth-grade person- 
ality ratings. Both eighth-grade academic 
record (—.517) and eighth-grade personali- 
ty ratings (—.607) were negatively corre- 
lated with the number of referrals to the 
office in the ninth grade. In addition, the 
eighth-grade academic record was related to 
the ninth-grade personality ratings (.597), 
and the eighth-grade personality ratings 
were related to the ninth-grade academic 
record (.544). 

There were two relations that appeared 
only in the departmental group of children. 
A negative correlation (—.437) was found 
between the eighth-grade academic record 
and the number of school problems reported 
in the ninth grade. There was a slight but 
statistically significant relation between 
eighth-grade personality ratings and the 
number of friends in the ninth grade (.342). 

Chronological age was related only to the 
number of referrals to the office in the ninth 
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grade (.401), and this was true only in the 
non-departmental group. The older non-de- 
partmental children tended to be referred 
more frequently than their younger col- 
leagues. The intelligence quotient was relat- 
ed positively to ninth-grade academic 
achievement (.425) but only in the depart- 
mental group. Intelligence quotient was 
negatively related to the number of referrals 
to the office (—.337), but only in the non- 
departmental group. 

Of all the matching factors used in this 
study, the eighth-grade academic records 
and the eighth-grade personality ratings 
were the most valuable predictors of ninth- 
grade achievement and adjustment. 

With regard to interrelations between the 
various comparison criteria, there was a 
close relation (.692) between academic rec- 
ords in the ninth grade and personality rat- 
ings in the ninth grade. These two factors 
were correlated negatively (—.577 and 
— .608, respectively) with the number of 
referrals to the office in the ninth grade. In 
addition, there was a tendency for the de- 
partmental children with good academic 
(—.382) and good personality (—.394) rat- 
ings in the ninth grade to report fewer 
school problems. 


A FOLLOW-UP STUDY 


There were thirty pairs of children, of the 
original forty-one, who went on to high 
school at the end of the ninth grade. These 
pairs were followed up at the end of the first 
half of the first term in senior high school. 

It was found that the children who had 
been referred frequently in the junior high 


' school had already been referred to the office 
- in the senior high school (with only one ex- 


ception), while their more conforming 
matchees had not. The departmental group 
did slightly better than the non-departmen- 
tal group with regard to teacher marks for 
the first marking period in the high school, 
but the difference was not statistically sig- 
nificant. An analysis of the pairs lost (of the 
original forty-one) before high school 
showed that this result was due to the loss 
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of certain less successful departmental chil- 
dren. It is possible that their superior stay- 
ing power did not last beyond graduation 
from the junior high school. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this study of a junior high school in an 
underprivileged area in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, children who had been in a departmen- 
tal setup in the seventh and eighth grades 
did not do better, academically and with re- 
gard to school adjustment, when they 
reached the ninth grade than did their 
matchees who had been in self-contained 
classrooms in the seventh and eighth grades. 
There was evidence that the children from 
self-contained seventh- and eighth-grade 
classrooms did better by statistically signifi- 
cant amounts in some areas: they did better 


academically; they made more friends by 
the end of the first term; they reported 
fewer school problems by the end of the 
first term; and they were referred for advice 
and correction less frequently than their 
matchees. 

These findings raise questions aLout the 
desirability of continuing to operate junior 
high schools with completely departmental- 
ized seventh- and eighth-grade classrooms, 
particularly in underprivileged areas similar 
to the one in which this school is located. 
Doubt is thrown on the readiness of seventh- 
grade children for full departmentalization 
in terms of what happens to them in the 
ninth grade. It is recommended that this 
study be repeated in schools representing 
various socioeconomic areas. 
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TEN YEARS OF RESEARCH ON THE CORE PROGRAM 


GRACE S. WRIGHT 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


HE record reads: 53 dissertations com- 

pleted in 10 years in 24 institutions of 
higher learning—17 of them in 1946-50 and 
36 in 1951-55. Fifty-three dissertations de- 
voted entirely or in large part to the core 
program over a period of ten years may not 
seem an impressive number when compared 
with the numbers completed annually in 
subject areas, but, when viewed in the light 
of the small number of institutions prepar- 
ing trainees to teach core, it assumes con- 
siderable significance. The doubling of the 
number of doctoral researches completed in 
this field in the five-year period, 1951-55, 
over the preceding period, 1946-50, and the 
relatively large number and wide geo- 
graphical distribution of universities in 
which the studies were prepared indicate 
increasing and widespread interest. 

Research in the core program as repre- 
sented by the fifty-three doctoral disserta- 
tions covers a variety of school situations, 
subjects, and approaches. There are four- 
teen researches that concern single schools 
and twenty-three developed around more 
than one school. The remaining sixteen 
studies are general in nature. Of the studies 
developed around actual school situations, 
thirteen deal with the program in the high 
school, ten with that in the junior high 
school, and fourteen with both the junior 
and the senior high school. 

The researches distribute themselves 
over a wide range of aspects of the core pro- 
gram and its development. Classified into 
broad categories, the distribution is roughly 
as shown in Table 1. 

Although the studies do lend themselves 
to a certain amount of classification, there 


* 


is considerable variation in most categories. 
For example, among the eight doctoral dis- 
sertations concerned with initiating and 
developing the core program is one which 
studies and evaluates procedures that had 
been used in adopting the core program in 
a senior high school (6); a second is an 
analysis of factors leading to the develop- 
ment of the program in several selected 
junior high schools (13); three are descrip- 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO GENERAL CON- 
TENT OF 53 DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS ON THE 
CORE PROGRAM COMPLETED IN 1946-55 


Number 
of Disser- 
General Content tations 


Initiation and development of the program 8 
Surveys of status and general appraisals of 
Administration and administrative prob- 
lems (apart from general development). . 5 
Content: subject utilization, problem areas 10 
Instructional methods and materials... .. 7 
7 
4 


tions and appraisals by high-school princi- 
pals of the development in their respective 
schools (40, 45, 52); another reports a 
principal’s preplanning for the introduction 
of the program (44); still another describes 
the approach at the state level to the de- 
velopment of a program (46); and the last 
relates to the joint planning of teachers, 
parents, and pupils before and during the 
introduction of the program (41). 

Three investigators (1, 30, 43) have at- 
tempted nationwide surveys of the status 
of the core program in selected groups of 
schools. Surveys of practice within an indi- 
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vidual state usually involve a canvass of a 
selected group of schools (12, 15, 21, 22, 
35, 39, 48, 51, 53). 

The administrator’s responsibility for the 
success of the core program is brought 
sharply into focus in several studies. Fol- 
lowing identification of the obstacles to 
providing general education for senior high 
school pupils, one investigator (29) relates 
them directly to the attitudes and practices 
of administrative leadership and suggests 
that, if they are to be overcome, consider- 
able revision will be necessary in the prepa- 
ration, selection, and inducements offered 
for in-service growth of those responsible for 
leadership in the schools. Two studies (3, 9) 
review the administrative procedures and 
practices adopted in selected schools and 
suggest effective techniques or guiding prin- 
ciples for the development of a successful 
program. Growing out of an evaluation of 
the administrative organization for curricu- 
lum development in a city that had adopted 
the core program are some recommended 
procedures (11). The fifth study (49) classi- 
fied under “Administration and adminis- 
trative problems” seeks to determine the 
space, furniture, and equipment needs of 
core classes. 

To overcome the chief obstacle to the 
development and success of the core pro- 
gram, several institutions now provide pro- 
grams for the preparation of core teachers. 
Also, in schools or school systems planning 
or developing a core program, in-service 
education programs are the rule rather than 
the exception. Among the fifty-three dis- 
sertations, four (8, 19, 37, 38) are directed 
to pre-service education, and three (5, 25, 
42) are concerned with improving the com- 
petency of the teacher already in service. 

’ Core replaces English and social studies 


in most school programs, but it is not bound. 


by them. Other subject areas are drawn 
upon whenever they can help the class in its 
study of the core problem. The contribu- 
tions that individual subjects can make to 
specific problem areas or activities in core 
have been determined in several studies 
(18, 26, 28, 32, 33, 47). In some instances 
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research resulted in the formulation of a 
list of problem areas or centers of experience 
around which a core program might be 
structured (26, 34, 50). One investigator 
(17), who sought to discover the philo- 
sophical and psychological bases of scope 
and sequence in the core curriculum, con- 
cluded that large-scale construction of scope 
and sequence is not warranted by present 
research on the conditions under which be- 
havior occurs. In somewhat the same 
manner, another investigator (7) studied 
criteria for selecting subject matter, as 
found in the literature, to determine 
whether new-type curriculums are necessari- 
ly democratic. 

Dissertations in the instructional field are 
usually of the how-to-do-it type, especially 
helpful to teachers and supervisors. There 
is a recommended methodology for teachers 
making the transition from traditional 
practices (4); there is a study of the role of 
the resource unit (20), two studies by con- 
sultants of the use of instructional materials 
(24, 27), one appraising three different types 
of core classroom procedures (23), and two 
presenting some promising instructional 
practices (2, 16). 

Assessing the effectiveness of the core 
program is part of many of the dissertations. 
Usually the appraisal is through opinion- 
aires or questionnaires filled in by teachers, 
pupils, and parents. Only a few studies (10, 
14, 31, 36) attempt an objective evaluation 
of the program in one or more schools. 
Findings of these studies indicate that, as 
measured by the tests used, the programs 
are only moderately successful in promoting 
growth toward stated goals or in achieving 
the behavior changes desired. 


NEEDED RESEARCH 


~ Wherever the core program is discussed, 
the question of its relative effectiveness as 
revealed by the research receives major 
attention. Educators do not yet have clear 
answers to this question. For one thing, too 
few evaluative studies have been attempted. 
For another, the programs studied too often 
represent little more than an English- 
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social-studies fusion. To meet one of the 
most serious needs in the field, more evalua- 
tive studies should involve the type of pro- 
gram that uses the problem-solving ap- 
proach in genuine problem situations. The 
program should be one stressing behavioral 
changes in terms of attitudes, understand- 
ings, and appreciations, and the develop- 
ment of skills of critical thinking and effec- 
tive communication. So long as major 
emphasis is put upon the acquisition of 
factual information and scores on standard- 
ized achievement tests developed for the 
conventional curriculum, the objectives of 
the core program and the philosophy out of 
which it grew are being overlooked or given 
only token consideration. 

A second area that’can profit from addi- 
tional treatment is classroom procedures 
effective in producing the learnings inherent 
in the core concept. This is true even though 
several important contributions to the field 
are included here. Translating theory into 
practice presents so many difficulties to the 
average teacher that more attention needs 
to be given to the development of successful 
instructional practice and to making in- 
formation available on techniques for over- 
coming problems that arise. Until the 
knowledge of, and the ability to use, core 
teaching techniques become widespread, it 
is doubtful that, qualitatively speaking, 
much progress can be made in the develop- 
ment of core programs. 

A third question continually asked con- 
cerns the extent of the use of the core pro- 
gram in junior and senior high schools. Gen- 
eral appraisals and status surveys on a 
state-wide basis can contribute materially 
to knowledge in this area. While there are 
included here a number of studies of the 
program in selected schools or school dis- 
tricts within states, very few studies have 
comprehensive state-wide coverage. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CHANGE IN THE PERSONALITY 


OF THE LEARNER 


SVEN LUNDSTEDT 
Staten Island Mental Health Center, Staten Island, New York 


‘ANY KINDS of intellectual change take 
place in the learner through formal 
learning experiences. The large number of 
available studies reflects the extent to which 
this field has been explored, and current re- 
search on the subject is extensive (6). Such 
general intellectual skills as the ability to 
analyze, apply, evaluate, and synthesize 
data and theories in subject fields, such as 
the social sciences, physical sciences, and 
humanities, for example, make up the 
largest part of most formal objectives in 
present-day secondary-school and college 
curriculums. 

The changes which take place in the 
emotional needs of the individual are, how- 
ever, often given only nominal recognition 
by many educators. Compared with the in- 
vestigations of the intellectual changes, no 
research to speak of has been done on the 
changes in emotional needs which take place 
in the learner. The closest applicable study 
seems to be an experiment in attitude 
changes of students in an eastern college (4). 
Studies dealing with changes in emotional 
needs of individuals undergoing psycho- 
therapy are available in abundance, but 
these changes are usually studied in settings 
different from that of a formal learning 
environment.! 


PURPOSE OF PRESENT STUDY 

The purpose of this paper is to provide 
some evidence of this apparently neglected 
type of change. Evidence will, therefore, be 
presented for the hypotheses (1) that 
changes in personality needs take place in a 
formal learning environment and (2) that 
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changes of this kind are related to certain 
cognitive changes. 

The problem of what actually does 
change in the personality of the learner has 
always been important. The problem of 
change, whether it be in the character traits 
of the individual or in his intellectual proc- 
esses, is fundamental, however defined. Two 
of many reasons for the importance of 
changes in affective needs may be men- 
tioned here. 

If the hypothesis is confirmed that 
changes in needs of this kind occur in a for- 
mal learning environment, then little justi- 
fication would seem to exist for the view, 
still widely held, that nothing except intel- 
lectual change is worth considering as an 
educational objective. According to this 
view, the only important curriculum objec- 
tive is that some determinate amount of 
subject matter, usually highly abstract, be 
internalized by the learner. Such a one- 
sided view fails to recognize how the per- 
sonality as a whole ultimately contributes to 
the learning process on both an intellectual 
and an emotional level. 

A second reason for the importance of 
changes in affective needs is that knowledge 
about the qualitative and quantitative prop- 
erties of these changes can be ultimately use- 
ful in helping the educator to understand the 
real nature of the relation between the 

1The term “formal learning environment” 
seemed to be a useful distinction between environ- 
ments purposely designed to attain certain defined 
objectives and other environments (for example, the 
family and the community) less purposely struc- 
tured, where learning and problem-solving obviously 
also take place. 
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learner and the formal learning environ- 
ment. An ability to predict the rate of 
changes in needs over time could, for ex- 
ample, be of practical value in modifying the 
transaction between the learner and the en- 
vironment in the direction of achieving 
major curriculum objectives. 


METHOD OF THE STUDY 


In this study the data about the changes 
in needs were gathered in a small midwest- 
ern liberal arts college. The college was af- 
filiated with the University of Chicago and 
therefore offered an undergraduate program 
similar to that of the College of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. At the time the data were 
gathered, 152 students were enrolled. The 
campus and the rural community of which 
it is part are rather isolated. Almost com- 
plete absence of outside stimulation compels 
the students to engage in activities found 
within the college. 

The subjects for the study were 130 stu- 
dents, both men and women, who attended 
the college from 1951 to 1954. Nearly all 
were from sixteen to eighteen years of age at 
the time of admission to the college. Their 
scholastic potential was high, as evidenced 
by their placement on entrance tests. Most 
of the subjects were from urban communi- 
ties. All were tested in groups over the three- 
year period at the college. For each subject 
there were available two or three sets of test 
scores on three kinds of instruments: a per- 
sonality inventory, an attitudes inventory, 
and a series of comprehensive achievement 
tests. Comparisons to determine the extent 


2 A summary statistic, given the symbol | D|, was 
used to indicate changes in needs. This statistic 
was determined by computing the sum of the abso- 
lute differences between initial and retest scores on 
needs. This is a modified application of a genera] 
method described by Cronbach and Gleser (1). It is 
to be noted that |D| is interpreted differently from 
Pearson’s r. A large value of |D| would have as an 
analogue a small value of r. The correlation between 
the two is thus equal to —.92. The cut-off point, 
derived from Fisher’s table (2), indicates significant 
change in a value of r of .39 or less. The correspond- 
ing value of |D| was determined to be 91 or greater. 
This value indicates significant change because there 
is less probability of a relation between variates. 
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of change were made between initial and 
retest scores on each instrument.” 

The personality inventory used was of the 
multiple-choice questionnaire type. The in- 
ventory items described typical activities in 
the daily life of a college student. Each of 
the items was designed to elicit one of a pat- 
tern of possible responses (needs). Test 
items that were used to elicit responses char- 
acteristic of a need for order, for example, 
were: 


24. Keeping my bureau drawers and desk in 
perfect order. 
55. Repeating something I’ve done to be sure 
I’ve done it. 
63. Being given a specific assignment of work 
to do rather than a loose general direction. 
139. Being on time for appointments. 


Analysis of a subject’s responses to an 
array of items such as these rests on the 
assumption that selection of a given item as 
desirable is symptomatic of a similar under- 
lying tendency or emotional need. The abso- 
lute frequency with which a particular class 
of items is either favorably, or unfavorably, 
selected by the subject is a quantitative in- 
dex of need strength. The various classes 
into which the different needs have been 
systematically organized form a basic theo- 
retical framework. 

A more thorough treatment of the basic 
theoretical approach of this paper can be 
found in a recent publication by Stern, 
Stein, and Bloom (7) and in an earlier publi- 
cation by Henry Murray (3). Murray origi- 
nally defined a “need” as “‘a construct (a 
convenient fiction or hypothetical concept) 
which stands for a force . . . a force which 
organizes perception, apperception, intellec- 
tion, conation, and action in such a way as 
to transform in a certain direction an exist- 
ing, unsatisfying situation.” Thus a need 
may also be considered a characterological 
end product of a compromise between the 
instinctual life of the individual and the de- 
mands of the environment and may be ex- 
pressed in overt behavior or as an uncon- 
scious process only available through indi- 
rect means of detection. The specific pattern 
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of stimuli evoking a given need, or group of 
needs, is termed a “press” (plural also 
“press’’). A press may consist of some intra- 
psychic stimulus or a part of the outer 
world. A change in needs is conceived of as 
an alteration in the individual’s mode of re- 
sponding to certain press. In the learning 
environment, different press may consist in 
the classroom transactions taking place be- 
tween students or between students and in- 
structor, the impact of certain subject mat- 
ter, and so on. Striving is always in terms of 
some inner motivation, which is basically 
emotional in nature although at times it may 
be cognitively articulated. 


TABLE 1 


AMOUNT OF SIGNIFICANT CHANGE 
IN NEEDS SCORES OVER TIME 


Stupents WHOSE 
NEEDS CHANGED 


SIGNIFICANTLY 
Num- Per 
Group TESTED STUDENTS ber Cent 
1953 entrants: 
Change within first 
year of residence... 44 12 27 
1952 entrants: 
Change within first 
year of residence... 49 11 22 
1952 entrants: 
Change within second 
year of residence... 49 7 14 
1951 entrants: 
Change within third 
year of residence... 27 3 11 


The attitudes inventory is called an in- 
ventory of beliefs. It consists of one hundred 
pseudo-factual items describing ideational 
tendencies that are politically and socially 
divided along certain clearly defined issues. 

The comprehensive achievement tests 
measure attainment of such intellectual 
skills as knowledge, comprehension, analy- 
sis, synthesis, and application and evalua- 
tion in the fields of the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the physical sciences. Data on 
the reliability and validity of these three in- 
struments are reported elsewhere (7) and 
aré omitted here for the sake of brevity. 
These instruments are highly reliable. 
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RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


The findings that are to be presented 
should be considered as a description of one 
instance of personality change in a learning 
environment, rather than as an indication of 
a situation general to all environments of 
this kind. General inferences to other popu- 
lations are limited by lack of supporting 
data from control groups, and conclusions 
can be drawn only regarding this environ- 
ment. This experimental restriction does 
not, however, reduce the illustrative value 
of the findings. The findings are reliable in- 
dications of changes in the personalities of 
the students. 

Hypothesis 1—The first group of data, 
presented in Table 1, indicate that approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the students changed 
significantly in their personality needs dur- 
ing the first year in college, as measured by 
the personality inventory. This may be in- 
terpreted as one index of the impact on the 
students of the learning environment (class- 
rooms, dormitory residence, other individu- 
als, etc.). It is of interest to note that, while 
a fourth of the students changed significant- 
ly in the first year in the college, only about 
a seventh changed significantly in their sec- 
ond and third years in the college. It should 
be remembered that the emphasis here is on 
the amount of change. Another way of look- 
ing at the data is to emphasize the propor- 
tion of students who did not change sig- 
nificantly. 

These findings underscore much of our 
present knowledge of the difficulties inherent 
in students’ adaptation to the new environ- 
ment, especially when the transition is 
usually an abrupt one for many of the 
younger students. Many factors are in- 
volved, such as the psychological distance 
between family living and life at the college. 
The ease with which this gulf is bridged is 
often an excellent indicator of the real emo- 
tional maturity and resourcefulness of the 
individual. When the transition is inordi- 
nately difficult, however, one can almost 
always discover a neurotic or charactero- 
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logical personality difficulty of some kind. 
These kinds of disturbances will always seri- 
ously impede either learning or social adjust- 
ment to the extent of requiring additional 


attention from the educator. Thus prelimi- 


nary analysis of the kinds of psychological 
problems confronting the learner in this ini- 
tial period should at least be a first step to- 
ward providing support for those who might 
fail to adapt. The number of changes in 
needs during this initial period is an indica- 
tion that this is a formative year in the 
academic career of the individual. 
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a modal fashion could be noted in the stu- 
dents over time. This trend did not appear in 
the whole sample of individuals, but it did 
show up in many. 

The criterion for the modal needs was ob- 
tained by computing the mean scores for 
each of the entire group of theoretical needs 
used in the personality inventory. In order 
to insure independence from the experimen- 
tal group, a separate, and terminal, group of 
students was chosen. These subjects had 
been in residence for more than two years. 
Absolute differences were computed be- 


TABLE 2 


CHANGES IN ATTITUDES AND ACHIEVEMENT SCORES AS REFLECTED IN SIG- 
NIFICANT CHANGES TOWARD AND AWAY FROM THE 
MODAL SCORES ON NEEDS 


CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
SHOWING RELATION BETWEEN 


INITIAL AND RETEST ScoRES 
DrmEcTION OF CHANGE IN TERMS OF MODAL SCORES 
on In OnE YEAR STUDENTS Achievement Attitudes 
Subjects who changed: 
Subjects with scores initially like the modal 
scores who changed contrary to them..... 10 .32 od 
Subjects with scores initially unlike the modal 
scores who changed toward them......... 10 .48 37 
Subjects who did not change: 
Subjects with scores initially like the modal 
scores who did not change............... 11 73 64 
Subjects with scores initially unlike the modal 
scores who did not change............... 12 45 .72 


Hypothesis 2—The second hypothesis is 
that amount of change in needs will be ac- 
companied by concomitant changes in intel- 
lectual processes. This hypothesis is related 
to current thinking that the personality of 
the learner functions as a unity, rather than 
in segments, and that changes within the 
various systems of the personality are in one 
fashion or another interdependent. Signifi- 
cant changes in personality needs which 
occurred relative to certain modal person- 
ality needs in the environment were inter- 
related by a cross-tallying procedure with 
other changes taking place in attitudes and 
achievement scores. It was hypothesized 
(1) that some responses to the personality 
inventory might occur more frequently in 
this environment than in the usual environ- 
ment and (2) that a tendency to respond in 


tween the non-modal scores of the subjects 
and the modal criterion scores on needs. 

In Table 2 the connection between 
changes occurring in needs scores relative to 
the modal needs scores and other changes 
occurring in attitudes and achievement 
scores is shown by the differences in the size 
of the correlation coefficients for the groups 
revealing changes in needs and the groups 
not revealing change. The conclusion that 
various kinds of change in the total person- 
ality are interrelated seems acceptable. 

Specific needs of certain subjects —Some 
statistically significant changes were also 
noted in the needs scores of 107 of the sub- 
jects. These changes, which took place with- 
in the first year of residence, may be consid- 


5 A basic account of these problems is given by 
Pearson (5). 
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ered to be also modal, or typical, responses 
since this sample is nearly as large as the 
population itself. The changes indicate the 
direction which trends in adaptiveness may 
take during the first year of college. It is 
worth remembering that different environ- 
ments would probably evoke quite a differ- 
ent pattern of needs if this same group of 
subjects were tested again. Different social- 
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consciousness brought about by new sur- 
roundings and people could very well bring 
this change about. The extensive demands 
made on the individual, mentioned earlier, 
could also be instrumental in bringing this 
change about. The trend toward narcissism 
is also supported by a decrease in affiliation. 

In their “(Coping mechanisms” the sub- 
jects scored high in aggression and in 


TABLE 3 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN MEAN NEEDS SCORES FOR 107 
STUDENTS IN THEIR FIRST YEAR OF COLLEGE 


Need* 
Reactions to others: 
Coping mechanisms: 


Impulse control: 

Energy level: 

Intensity-endurance................. 

Autonomous-homonomous balance:f 

Endocathection-extraception-physicalt 

Self-maintenance: 

Organization and integration: 


Direction Value of 

of Change t Probability 
Decrease 3.454 <.01 
Increase 1.826 <.05 
Increase 2.333 <.05 
Decrease 4.537 <.01 
Decrease 5.731 
Decrease 2.739 <.01 
Increase 3.087 <.01 
Increase 3.913 <.01 
Decrease 6.036 <.01 
Increase <.05 
Decrease 2.666 <.0i 
Increase 1.666 <.05 
Increase 1.660 <.05 
Decrease 2.893 <.01 
Decrease 2.680 <.01 


* The complete theoretical schema of needs can be found in Murray (3) and in Stern, Stein, and 


Bloom (7) 


t This term stands for the differentiation between the individual’s self and the non-self, or between the 


subjective and the objective worlds. 


_ {This term stands for the manipulation of learning materials (press) taken from the field of physical 
sciences through a process of speculative abstract thought or discussion; reflection about the material uni- 
verse and about theoretical systems; an interest in data collection and inductive reasoning. 


emotional climates emphasize different be- 
haviors in individuals as well. 

Table 3 indicates those needs scores 
which changed significantly within this 
group of 107 subjects. Reliability of the dif- 
ferences between the initial and the retest 
scores was, in each case, determined by a ¢ 
test between mean needs scores. 

In the category ‘“‘Reactions to others,” it 
can be seen that the group scored high on 
the need to reject others and on the need for 
a preoccupation with the self (narcissism) at 
the end of the first year. Heightened self- 


autonomy—two immediate signs of growing 
independence. This tendency is probably as- 
sisted by the absence of parental authority. 
On the other hand, this tendency coupled 
with narcissism and rejection could indicate 
problems within the learning environment. 
Isolation could be dominant over social 
adaption due to the effects of many vari- 
ables unknown at this time. Independence 
and aggression are supported by low retest 
scores in succorance, deference, and abase- 
ment. The need for blamavoidance—the 
control of inner impulses to avoid criticism 
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and disapproval—also decreases. 

The changes taking place in the energy 
level of the students suggest a freeing of 
impulse. Affect-intensity and endurance as 
measured by the inventory show an in- 
crease. It is interesting to note that the re- 
sponses to those test items characterizing 
the ego ideal of the student tend to decrease. 
It can be argued that, since these items re- 
flect fantasies that are adolescent in nature, 
this change is away from such ideation and 
toward adult values encountered in the col- 
lege. This is often seen in the familiar break- 
down of the frequently encountered false 
sense of security that many students have 
about the extent of their knowledge and 
skill. Most students gradually lose this re- 
sistance to changes in their self-concept as 
new materials and people are encountered 
during the first year. 

Certain of the cathectic needs of the stu- 
dents also undergo change in line with 
known press in the environment. High re- 
test scores on the need “Endocathection- 
extraception-physical” shows the expected 
tendency to cathect knowledge and skills 
encountered in the natural-sciences se- 
quence—a subject new students invariably 
encounter during their first year. The in- 
crease in the need to understand is expected. 
The changes in harmavoidance and order 
are less easily explained at this time because 
of the paucity of other data about the 
subjects. 

Although additional data are needed for 
a full evaluation of the effects of an educa- 
tional environment upon the individuals in 
it, important material can be obtained from 
an initial cursory assessment of the environ- 
ment. From the responses of the subjects as 
they were taken from the different instru- 
ments used, it can be conditionally stated 
that this environment tends to stimulate a 
need for autonomy, provides a setting which 
allows a centering of attention upon the 
self, permits a free expression of affect, and 
stimulates a new kind of cathectic relation- 
ship between the learner’s ego and the envi- 
ronment. It is important to know that these 
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processes take place. A next step is to deter- 
mine their exact impact upon the learner, 
and the lawful relationships that might ob- 
tain between the pressive aspects of this 
type of social structure and the personality 
of the individuals within it. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Progress in dealing with the types of 
problems that have been explored in this 
paper can best be realized through the im- 
plementation of a fully systematic theory of 
behavior placed within the context of related 
behavioral disciplines. Thus a perspective is 
suggested within which consideration must 
be made not only of the single transactions 
that occur between the learner and the for- 
mal learning environment but also of the en- 
tire environment as a separate social struc- 
ture. Analysis of the transaction between 
learner and learning environment should, 
therefore, include as an ultimate plan the co- 
ordinated application of sociological, social- 
psychological, and psychological methods of 
investigation, that is, study of the individu- 
al, the group, and the social system. Since 
the practical task of the educator, when re- 
considered in this light, is really one of main- 
taining a sensitive balance between several 
complex forces in the educational environ- 
ment in order to realize curriculum objec- 
tives, neglect of these implications is actual- 
ly impractical. It is recognized now that, if 
the learner’s immediate psychological needs 
are too seriously obstructed by forces in the 
environment, motivation to learn and to 
change will be absent. This problem of the 
relation between individual personality and 
the social structure seems crucial for the 
educator at this time. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has briefly explored two hy- 
potheses. One is that changes in personality 
needs occur in a formal learning environ- 
ment. The other is that the changes in needs 
usually do not occur by themselves but are 
accompanied by cognitive changes of some 
kind. The chief procedure was to examine 
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the responses of 130 college students over a 
period of three years to a number of tests. 
A personality inventory, an attitudes test, 
and comprehensive achievement tests were 
used. Both hypotheses were found accept- 
able. It was also found that most of the 
changes in the needs of the students tended 
to occur during the first year of residence at 
the college. Finally, a number of significant 
changes were noted in the individual needs 
scores of a sample of 107 of the subjects dur- 
ing their first year. 
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‘SELF-CRITICISM IN ART EDUCATION 


ARLENE G. COHEN 
Brooklyn, New York 


DOLESCENTS have many opportunities to 
pit their skills against others and to 
measure up to group standards, but little 
chance is given them to develop standards 
that are self-determined. 

The art class may become a laboratory 
wherein the teen-ager has a chance to grow 
as an individual and to develop his capacity 
for self-reliance. What Professor Earl C. 
Kelley has termed “educability” is the 
ability to give up what one has held on to 
and to replace it with new patterns.’ Such 
ability is the aim of present-day art educa- 
tion, where the responsibility for decisions 
comes to rest upon the student and where 
awareness and self-realization are bound up 
with creative activity. Since the art teacher 
is to know, rather than to set, the limits of 
art experience, it means that the major task 
is left to the student. No assignment based 
on the teacher’s own standards of what is 
right or good is given. Rather, an art prob- 
lem, evolved from previous student efforts, 
is set up, and the class is to solve it. 

One of my experiences with a student’s 
struggle to achieve self-reliance occurred 
when I was a student teacher and has re- 
curred in similar form many times since. A 
rather shy, quiet boy sat in back of the class- 
room. Whenever I looked at his work, he 
quickly hid it from me, without a word. 
After a few weeks, he began to show the 
work to me, with apologies. 

*- “Tt’s no good,” was his comment. 

Gradually, as the boy began to see that 
I looked to him to state his own problems 
and that I would not disapprove of his lack 
of facility, he showed me his work quite 
readily, and without apology. Then he 
started to depend on me. He followed me 
with his-work as I went to observe other 

i Earl C. Kelley, Education for What Is Real, p. 
52: New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 


students, and if I turned around as I walked 
down the aisle, I was sure to see him trailing 
me, art work in hand. 

“Ts this O.K.? Is this what you want?” 

To which I had to answer patiently 
many, many times, “Is it what you want?” 
or “How do you like it?” 

This incident represents the increase in 
flexibility of a student who is permitted that 
self-propelled growth of which I speak. One 
day, toward the end of the term, the boy 
came to me with his work. He looked at me 
and said, ‘“This isn’t exactly what I want, 
but I think it’s O.K.” 


BARRIERS TO DEVELOPING SELF- 
CRITICISM 


If flexibility increases in a creative at- 
mosphere, then the art class is the place for 
self-criticism to flourish. If art educators are 
sincere in believing this, then the art class 
must truly become a laboratory for the crea- 
tive person. However, there are factors 
which thwart the development of self-criti- 
cal attitudes. Let us examine them. 

First, wherever the art class is conducted 
along mass-production lines, or wherever 
any one idea or set of ideas prevails as a 
modus operandi, the flexibility of thinking 
soon disappears, and we might as well not 
teach art at all. Oppressive working condi- 
tions can completely frustrate the creative 
attempts of students and teacher. Too rigid 
standards for work or for behavior will stunt 
the growth of individuals, rather than ex- 
tend it. 

Second, it is observed that students on 
the secondary-school level are uncertain and 
lacking in confidence. Most adolescents find 
self-criticism a disadvantage, because it in- 
volves thinking independently and setting 
their own standards. Some high-school stu- 
dents, when questioned about this, feel. un- 
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comfortable about the absence of external 
standards (“‘rightness” and “wrongness”) in 
art, and they miss the sanctions and appro- 
bations of the teacher. With the flexibility 
promoted in a creative atmosphere comes a 
temporary discomfort until self-discipline 
replaces external authority. Once the stu- 
dent is able to make his choices, however, 
he is free, responsible, creatively independ- 
ent. Once he accepts his own errors, he be- 
comes more able to recognize them and to 
see his art products, not as polished master- 
pieces, but rather as steps in his own devel- 
opment. The effect that this kind of self- 
critical activity has on the integrity of the 
individual is important, in that it provides 
him with another tool with which to ap- 
proach his environment. 

The authoritarian personality constitutes 
another threat to the development of the 
self-critical approach. Such a student is un- 
comfortable with himself and resents threats 
to self-certainty. He may be compulsive or 
inhibited or both. He looks for external ap- 
proval and strives to please the teacher. 

Art teachers, too, may be guilty of rigidi- 
ty. Trained in schools where one style of art 
reigned, they espouse the cause of that style 
in their teaching and reject any work which 
is not in that category. Witness exhibitions 
of student art work where the only interest 
for the observer lies in discerning which stu- 
dent caught on to the mode first. Further- 
more, because of his personality or, more 
often, because of unbearably large classes, 
the teacher is forced to rely upon external 
discipline and arbitrary assignments to 
maintain an atmosphere of cértainty. Any 
new notion is either totally rej¢cted or abso- 
lutely accepted so that he may keep a 
closed system of thought. 

To take the student from on certainty to 
another is not to put him on ‘his own feet. 
Whenever absolute certainty ig undisturbed, 
the student makes no choices; Choice is, of 
course, no simple matter. It is one with the 
whole creative process. Choice means back- 
tracking, struggling with unknowns, relying 
upon one’s store of visual expgriences, grap- 
pling with new art materials, jand recogniz- 
ing errors, to mention only a few elements. 
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Contrast this with the process of following a 
definite assignment or copying a sketch 
made by the teacher. The latter consists of 
accuracy of technique, neatness of work, and 
correctness of approach. 


AIDS FOR DEVELOPING SELF-CRITICISM 


If we assume that flexibility is inherent in 
creative education, where the type of cumu- 
lative knowledge required in other areas is 
replaced by discovering and structuring, 
along with responsibility for one’s own de- 
cisions, then we can say that the art teacher 
is responsible for limiting or defining the 
field, and the students are responsible for all 
choices within the bounds of the problem 
under attack. In such a setup, constant and 
varied evaluation is the key to student self- 
realization, as it would be in the work of any 
creative adult. In the classroom this evalua- 
tion may take place in three ways. 

First, the student and the teacher are to 
be in rapport. By visiting the students sepa- 
rately and questioning them about their 
work, the teacher helps them to gain in- 
sights into their problems. Here the non- 
directive technique can be of great use. In- 
stead of telling the student what is wrong 
with his work, the art teacher can get him 
to voice his problems and to question or ver- 
balize his intentions. With such individual 
attention (possible only in small classes), the 
adolescent will gain confidence and ability 
in self-criticism. 

Second, frequent group discussions, with 
much questioning and self-questioning, will 
foster flexible thinking. Students will learn 
to help one another criticize. 

Third, the constant nurturing of visual 
sensitivity to art and to nature is of para- 
mount importance in the laboratory of the 
art classroom. Familiarity with the visual 
world can be gained by exposure to, and im- 
promptu discussion of, new phenomena. 

Generally, if the art teacher becomes 
problem-oriented rather than assignment- 
centered, students will be self-critical. Thus 
the art teacher’s job is to bring each student 
from certainty to choice and, in the interest 
of developing individuality, to cut down 
arbitrary conformism. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


ALLAN O. PFNISTER 
University of Chicago 


HIS LIST of references is a selection from 

materials on higher education that have 
come to the attention of the compiler be- 
tween July 1, 1955, and June 30, 1956. Insti- 
tutional histories, annual reports, yearbooks, 
and proceedings of associations regularly de- 
voted to the problems of colleges and uni- 
versities have not been included. The com- 
piler has tried to select from the large 
amount of published material those items 
which he believes will be most helpful to in- 
formed practitioners in the field of higher 
education and those which deal with prob- 
lems of continuing interest. 

The publications in the field of higher ed- 
ucation during the past year have reflected 
a universal concern about the anticipated 
consequences of rapidly increasing enrol- 
ments in the next few years. The result has 
been a large body of literature on the staff- 
ing, curricular, financial, and instructional 
problems that will arise as more and more 
students seek admission to college. The pos- 
sible effects that larger enrolments will have 
on the teaching situation are being debated 
at length. Predictions of dire consequences 
to education if the small-class system is 
abandoned are met with proposals of closed- 
circuit television and other means of com- 
munication as possible devices for increasing 
the influence of the individual teacher. 

Recent publications also reflect a con- 
tinuing concern with the topic of academic 
freedom and related problems. Less direct 
attention has been given to the considera- 
tion of the philosophic basis of college and 
university programs than was characteristic 
of the literature in the past few years. 


670. ArmyTacE, W. H. G. Civic Universities: 
Aspects of a British Tradition. London: Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., 1955. Pp. 328. 
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Traces the origin and growth of the civic univer- 
sities and university colleges of England. Since these 
institutions comprise all English universities except 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and since their de- 
velopment is intertwined with the latter institutions, 
this is in effect a history of higher education in 
England. 


671. BEREDAY, GeorGE Z. F. “The Freedom 
To Attack the Universities,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXVII (January, 1956), 8-10. 


Contends that the true meaning of academic free- 
dom does not lie in avoiding oppression but in defy- 
ing it when it comes. Argues that the university pro- 
fessor must be prepared to be attacked, to be inves- 
tigated, and even to be dismissed in the service of 
freedom, ‘‘if freedom is a living ideal and not a mere 
cliché.” 


672. BrumBaucH, A. J. “How Can We Use 
Educational Facilities More Effectively?” Edu- 
cational Record, XXXVII (April, 1956), 102-5. 

States that colleges fail to make efficient use of 
plant facilities; typically, less than half the available 
student stations are in use. Analyzes factors con- 
tributing to such inefficiency and proposes remedies. 


673. CoNANT, JAMES BRYANT. The Citadel of 
Learning. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. viii+80. 

In three essays Conant argues that controversy 
is essential to a healthy condition in the citadel of 
learning, contrasts European and American higher 
education, and discusses two central problems facing 
American higher education—rapidly increasing en- 
rolments and the need for greater financial resources. 


674. Euricu, ALvin C., TayLor, HARoLp, 
and Rice, WARNER G. “Maintaining and Im- 
proving the Quality of Instruction: A Sym- 
posium,” Journal of Higher Education, XXVII 
(May, 1956), 239-55. 


Eurich maintains that larger groups of students 
can be reached effectively through television, large- 
class demonstrations, and independent-study plans. 
Taylor defends the small-class system and argues for 
a greater measure of individualized instruction. Rice 
pleads for more attention to the development of 
teaching skills in college teachers. 
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675. Faust, CLARENCE. “Main Currents of 
General Education,” Basic College Quarterly, I 
(Fall, 1955), 15-23. 


States that the common thread running through 
the efforts to organize general-education programs 
is a concern for making people profitably thoughtful, 
for enlisting them in the human enterprise of reflec- 
tion, and for making them capable of carrying it on 
fruitfully. 


676. GouLtp, SamMuEL B. “Breaking the 
Thought Barrier,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XXVI (November, 1955), 401-7. 

Affirms that the most pressing task of higher edu- 
cation today is ‘‘breaking the thought barrier which 
keeps young people from realizing their creative 
potentiality.” 


677. Hamitton, THomas H., and BLAcK- 
MAN, Epwarp (editors). The Basic College of 
Michigan State. East Lansing: Michigan State 
College Press, 1955. Pp. x+128. 

Discusses the rationale of the Basic College, the 
objectives of the courses which make up this pro- 
gram in general education, and the means employed 
to achieve these objectives. 


678. Higher Education under Stress: A Sym- 
posium. Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. CCCI. Phila- 
delphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1955. Pp. viii+-272. 

Twenty-four leaders present views on such mat- 
ters as administrative organization, higher education 
and the federal government, academic freedom, 
trends in tuition and fees, accreditation, and recent 
developments in the financing of higher education. 


679. Hitt, W., and Avars, ALBERT L. 
“More Money for Our Colleges,”’ Saturday Re- 
view, XXXVIII (July 30, 1955), 7-10, 28-29. 

Discusses the financial needs of independent col- 
leges and universities and describes ways in which 
American business is giving increased support to 
higher education. 


680. Hopnett, Epwarp. Indusiry-College 
Relations. Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 
1955. Pp. 158. 

Reports a survey made for the Conference Com- 
mittee on Industry-College Relations and based on 
conferences with officials in colleges and industrial 
concerns from Ohio to Massachusetts. Three sections 
of the report deal with existing programs, and the 
fourth section discusses problems deserving joint 
industry-college study. 


681.. HorsTaADTER, RICHARD, and METZGER, 
WALTER P. The Development of Academic Free- 
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dom in the United States. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xvi+-528. 


Traces the history of academic freedom in the 
United States through an analytical rather than a 
case-study approach. The first of two volumes pro- 
duced for the American Academic Freedom Project 
at Columbia University. 


682. Honc, Howarn (editor). Integration in 
the Christian Liberal Arts College. Northfield, 
Minnesota: St. Olaf College Press, 1956. Pp. 
xviii+252. 

Analyzes the forces bringing about the fragmen- 
tation of knowledge and traces the history of man’s 
efforts to bring together educational thoughts, proc- 
esses, and materials from Ancient Greece to mid- 
twentieth-century America. Asserts that the central 
task of the liberal arts college is the intellectual one 
of teaching and learning and that the locus of the 
problem of integration is within the curriculum and 
teaching rather than in such things as dormitory life, 
extra-curriculum activities, church and chapel, and 
persona] relations. 


683. IrFERT, RoBERT C. “Study of College 
Student Retention and Withdrawal,” College 
and University, XX XI (Summer, 1956), 435-47. 


Reviews the initial findings of a study on with- 
drawal of students from college prior to graduation. 


684, JUSTMAN, JosEPH, and Mats, WALTER 
H. College Teaching. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1956. Pp. viii+258. 

A professor of education and a professor of phys- 
ics join to discuss the goals of college teaching, the 
professional responsibilities and growth of the col- 
lege teacher, teacher and students, the curriculum, 
instructional techniques, and evaluation of learning 
and teaching. 


685. KincG, Francis. “The First Year of the 
Tuition Exchange,” Educational Record, 
XXXVI (October, 1955), 349-50. 


Evaluates the first-year operation of the tuition- 
exchange plan, whereby children of faculty members 
in participating institutions are enabled to attend, 
tuition-free, other institutions subscribing to the 
plan. 


686. KREGER, C. W. “A Plan for More and 
Abler College Teachers,’”’ Improving College and 
University Teaching, IV (Spring, 1956), 45-47. 

Describes a program in operation at Miami Uni- 
versity (Ohio) for recruiting and training college 
instructors. Promising undergraduates are appointed 
as undergraduate fellows and allowed to take part in 
conferences on matters relating to teaching, planning 
courses, and college organization. 
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687. LapMAN, RoBEeRT J., and BEUCHEL, 
Henry T. “The Pressure To Teach: The Uni- 
versity Professor and His Dilemma,” ./ournal of 
Higher Education, XXVII (February, 1956), 
68-72, 114-15. 


Maintains that the university professor con- 
stantly experiences pressures that force him to other 
concerns than teaching. States that these pressures 
arise from failure of the university to recognize that 
it has a number of different functions, that the facul- 
ty faces a variety of audiences, and that different 
kinds of performances are required of individual 
faculty members. 


688. MacIver, Rospert M. Academic Free- 
dom in Our Time. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. Pp. xiv+330. 


Assesses the significance of academic freedom 
against the background of the contemporary social 
situation. Declares that underlying the attacks upon 
the university is a failure to understand its worth, 
service, and mission. The second of two volumes pro- 
duced for the American Academic Freedom Project 
at Columbia University. 


689. MayvHew, Lewis. “The Content of 
Humanities Courses,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XXVII (March, 1956), 117-24, 172. 


Surveys the objectives of typical courses in the 
humanities and observes that the title is applied to 
only a portion of the learning once included under it. 
Proposes that courses in the humanities be judged 
on the basis of their relevance, the kinds of skills they 
help to develop, and the degree to which they main- 
tain the integrity and contribute to the unity of the 
college curriculum. 


690. Newsom, CARROLL V. “Some Popula- 
tion Statistics and the Problems of Higher Edu- 
cation,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XXIX (February, 1956), 233-39. 


Examines the consequences for enrolments and 
staffing in higher institutions of the extremely low 
birth rates in the 1930’s and the striking increase in 
birth rates in the 1940’s. Predicts that, following the 
“tidal wave,’”’ higher-educational institutions will 
experience a decrease in enrolments in twenty to 
twenty-five years as a consequence of the current 
decline in marriage rates. 


691. RADCLIFFE COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE 
EDUCATION FOR WoMEN. Graduate Education for 
Women: The Radcliffe Ph.D. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1956. Pp. 136. 

Discusses the development of graduate education 
in America, the kinds of programs in which women 
have taken advanced study, professional status and 
scholarly achievement of women Ph.D.’s, the Ph.D. 
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and marriage, who should go to graduate school, and 
problems of financing graduate education. 


692. REED, Purtrp D. “New Interpretations 
of Quid Pro Quo,” College and University, XXXI 
(October, 1955), 23-30. 


Evaluates the bases on which industry currently 
determines grants to higher-education institutions 
and discusses the kinds of information business 
should attempt to secure about potential grantees. 


693. RIKER, Harotp C. Planning Functional 
College Housing. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1956. Pp. xii+-240. 


Reports on the current status of student housing 
among American colleges and universities. Data on 
the housing provided and the construction planned 
are related to changing conceptions of the purpose of 
residence halls in institutions of higher education. 


694, SmiTH, Huston. “Teaching to a Cam- 
era,” Educational Record, XXXVII (January, 
1956), 49-55. 


Asserts that educational television is effective, 
not only in teaching facts, but also in changing atti- 
tudes and in stimulating persons to action. States 
that the future success of educational television will 
depend in large part on the emergence of a new kind 
of professional, the educational-television producer, 
and on the introduction of greater flexibility and 
variety in instructional methods. 


695. SmiTH, SHERMAN E., PLaut, RICHARD 
L., TURNBULL, WILLIAM W., and FLynt, 
Ratpu C. M. “Helping Qualified Students To 
Continue Their Education: A Symposium,” 
Educational Record, XXXVII (April, 1956), 
85-93. 


Four writers discuss the factors which prevent 
many able young people from entering college. 
Among the factors considered are motivation, physi- 
cal maturation, effectiveness of high-school guid- 
ance, scholarship programs, and financial need. 
Characterizes an effective talent-identification pro- 
gram and discusses sources of scholarship funds. 


696. Stern, Howarp. “The Convenient As- 
sumption: Some Critical Comments on College 
Teaching,” Journal of ‘Higher Education, 
XXVII (February, 1956), 87-91, 116. 


Considers that an underlying cause of much poor 
teaching in American colleges and universities is the 
wide: acceptance of the “‘convenient assumption’’ 
that “‘students do not want to learn.” Likens the col- 
lege professor to the playwright and creative artists; 
his responsibility is to create lectures and teaching 
devices which will have meaning to all students. 
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697. Storr, Ricuarp J. “The Public Con- 
science of the University,” Harvard Educational 
Review, XXVI (Winter, 1956), 71-84. 


Sketches briefly the history of American higher 
education from the Revolytion to the present and 
shows how the conceptions of the university’s role in 
society have changed. 


698. Succ, REDDING. [‘Regionalism in High- 
er Education,” Journal' of Higher Education, 
XXVII (February, 1956), 73-79. 


Assesses the experiences of the seven years of 
operation of the Southeyn Regional Education 
Board, which pioneered in regional co-operation and 
is the most fully developed of several such arrange- 
ments now in operation. Digcusses factors leading to 
the development of the aryangement, the problems 
faced, the solutions reached, and the relevance of the 
board’s experience to futuge educational planning. 


699. TEAD, Onpwayi “Faculty Freedom: 
Viewed,” Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges Bulletin, XLI (December, 1955), 
523-33. 


Advances the thesis that the most serious threat 
to faculty freedom comes!from within the college, 
from faculty insensitivity pbout urgent educational 
problems and from complpcency about established 
purposes and processes. Affirms that administration 
has the twofold functiom of (1) stimulating the 
faculty to view, and act uppn, institution-wide prob- 
lems and tc be concerned apout the total] educational 
experience of the student, jand (2) assuring that the 
energies of the staff are ¢onserved and that their 
rights are protected. Sugsests ways for increasing 
faculty participation in ingtitutional planning. 


700. THACKREY, RuspELt I. “Some Facts on 
College Enrolment Trends in the Past Fifteen 
Years,’ Educational XXXVII (July, 
1956), 189-91. 


Examines fall iaaien for 1939 and 1954 and 
concludes that the shift im the relative distribution 
of enrolments in public and private institutions is 
due to the striking increage in attendance at public 
non-degree-granting institutions. Shows that the de- 
gree-granting private collkges have kept pace with 
similar public institutions 5 n substantially increasing 
enrolments over a period w then the college-age popu- 
lation decreased. 
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701. TrrppeT, Byron K. “Teaching: A 
Teacher’s Appraisal,” Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, XLII (March, 1956), 86-90. 


Raises questions about methods of appraising the 
effectiveness of teaching. Suggests as possible ap- 
proaches: (1) observing the extent to which a teacher 
understands and identifies his teaching with the ulti- 
mate and total ends of the college; (2) applying a few 
of the classical pronouncements on the role of teach- 
ing, such as those of Newman; and (3) observing the 
extent to which the teacher touches the lives of stu- 
dents outside as well as inside the classroom. 


702. WALKER, Epwin R. “A New Plan for 
Financing a College Education,” School and 
Society, LXXXIII (January 7, 1956), 10-11. 


Describes a plan recently introduced at Queens 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina, whereby parents 
are allowed to spread the cost of their children’s col- 
lege education over a period of from six to eight 
years. 


703. Witson, Locan. ‘Academic Adminis- 
tration: Its Abuses and Uses,” American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors Bulletin, XLI 
(Winter, 1955), 684-92. 


Asserts that among the causes of poor adminis- 
trative practices are the lack of adequate training for 
administrators in higher education equivalent to 
that for junior executives in business and industry; 
the lack of clarity in the formulation of policies and 
objectives; inadequacies in structure; and pressures 
on the administration that make it increasingly re- 
mote from the academic staff. Outlines the ‘‘uses”’ 
of administration as maintaining and increasing the 
strength of the faculty, allocating resources, keeping 
balance in the over-all! program, and catalyzing the 
diversity of elements into an effective whole. 


704. Wriston, Henry M. “Looking at the 
College Presidency in Retrospect,”’ Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin, XLI (December, 
1955), 504-18. 


Presents reminiscences of the president emeritus 
of Brown University after thirty years of experience 
in college and university administration. Describes 
the multiplicity of tasks devolving upon the college 
president and makes suggestions for reforms. Dis- 
cusses the function of the president as educational 
leader; his relations to students, faculty, and board; 
and his responsibilities for public relations. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EARL S. JoHNSON, Theory and Practice of the 
Social Studies. New York 11: Macmillan 
Co., 1956. Pp. xx+476. $5.75. 


Earl S. Johnson presents, in Theory and 
Practice of the Social Studies, “one man’s view 
of what the social studies are and what he be- 
lieves is involved in the teaching-learning of 
them”’ (p. xii). Since this view comes out of his 
rich experience as a sociologist and educator, 
and from one who has worked intimately with 
teachers and student-teachers of the social 
studies, Johnson’s book is a service to the pro- 
fession and to laymen who would be informed 
about the teaching of the social studies. 

The first portion of the book (chapters i-iv) 
examines the student, the teaching-learning 
climate, and the teacher-student relationship. 
Needs, rapport, discipline, and goals of educa- 
tion are explained in the language of social 
growth, social class, and the development of the 
power of inquiry. 

The second portion (chapters v—vii) describes 
modern society and its major problem. The 
social order is viewed through its processes 
(competition, conflict, accommodation, and as- 
similation), its components (the symbiotic, the 
economic, the political, and the cultural), and 
its human relations. The interplay of persons 
and institutions raises the major problem: the 
problem of valuation of our society and of 
being able to make needed changes. 

The third portion (chapters viii-xiii) ex- 
amines general education, the place of social 
studies in general education, and the place of 
attitude formulation and the method of inquiry. 

A fourth portion (chapters xiv—xx) presents 
teaching-learning in the social studies. Here is a 
full consideration of the psychology of learning, 
aims of the social studies, evaluation pro- 
cedures, communication, discussion, and trans- 
fer of learning. 

A fifth portion (chapters xxi-xxvi) gives an 
excellent outline of the social-process approach 
to educational planning and applies it to five 
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perspectives on human affairs: cultural change, 
culture, and human nature (history and com- 
parative cultures); conflict of values (social 
problems); associations and the problem of 
consensus (civics); unlimited wants and scarce 
goods (economics); and spatial distribution of 
social phenomena (geography and human 
ecology). 

Concluding chapters examine the use of the 
community and the significance of the disci- 
plines of imagination, precision, appreciation, 
and synthesis. 

This book is a welcome antidote to the un- 
critical attacks on social education and to the 
superficial handbooks on method, without a 
content. Unlike the attacks, it shows that 
knowledge must be understood, must be emo- 
tionally felt, must involve participation of the 
student in inquiry, and must be related to atti- 
tude formulation and action. In contrast to the 
handbooks, it shows that learning must deal 
with man in society, using the competent inter- 
pretations and insights of scholars. In the 
process, Johnson examines the many “methods” 
(approaches to organization) and points out 
their inadequacies. 

A major contribution of this volume is the 
clear presentation and analysis of the social- 
process approach, first formulated by Leon C. 
Marshall for the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Association. 
Marshall presented the social processes as a 
tentative frame of reference for seeing all the 
social studies. Johnson states: 


We need such a view, not only as a matrix within 
which to place and relate individual and social needs 
but also in order to look at human life as something 
more than the shifting relations of bits of human 
matter in space and time [p. 313]. 


The illustrations of the application of this 
view to the social studies should lead to better 
teaching. 

The teacher who wishes to have specific pro- 
cedures to use in a classroom from day to day 
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will be disappointed. Johnson feels that theory 
and practice are parts pf the same whole but 
that principles must be applied with under- 
standing, not by rote: t 

What teachers need is [. broad related education 
in social knowledge, mastiery of the method of in- 
quiry, a knowledge of the jife and times of their stu- 


dents, and imagination engugh to put these together 


into a dynamic demonstrdgtion which will catch the 
interests and engage the loyalties of students 


[p. 203]. 


‘ 


Enough illustrations, are given, however, to 


satisfy the alert teacher. 


The book is written i 


n a conversational style, 


interesting and readalle. The ideas are not 


simple and will encourage rereading and 
analysis. All teachers ix general education and 
the social studies shoulji read this volume. 


C. ALDRICH 
New York University 


Henry B. McDanrex with G. A. SHAFTEL, 
Guidance in the Modyrn School. New York 19: 
Dryden Press, 1956) Pp. xvi+526. $5.75. 


Guidance in the Modern School is intended to 
serve as a basic textbopk for those who plan to 
enter the field of guiddnce. The emphasis is on 
guidance as a whole-syhool program involving 
the teacher, the admjnistrator, the specialist, 
and the parent. M¢Daniel, in the book’s 
Preface, further characterizes the scope of the 
volume: 


This book deals with phe four aspects of guidance 
which the writer sees aq critical areas of study for 
the counselor in the mpdern school, whether ele- 
mentary, secondary, orjcollegiate. These areas are 
the organization of the, school for identifying and 
serving the needs of yqung people, the systematic 
study of the individual,,the informational program, 
and the principles and! practices of counseling [p. 
viii). 


Part One, “Meetiny the Need for Guidance,” 
deals with philosophy and concept at the ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school level. Part Two, 
“The Adjustive Fun':tion of Guidance,” dis- 
cusses types of individual problems; principles 
of counseling; and ansanalysis of the counseling 
process, with emphagis on assessing abilities, 
aptitudes, interests,} and adjustment. Part 
Three, “The Distri lntive Function of Guid- 
ance,” is concerned with occupational informa- 
tion and vocational cfunseling. Part Four, 
Adaptive Function »f Guidance,” deals with 
counselor-staff responsibilities, the application 
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of individual-inventory data to the instructional 
program, and group activities in guidance. Part 
Five, “Evaluation,” considers the process of 
evaluation, counselor qualifications, and new 
directions in guidance. The four appendixes of 
Part Six conclude the book. 

It is doubtful that the book adds to the field 
of guidance much that is essentially new. It is, 
however, an excellent statement of basic con- 
cepts, made especially interesting by many real- 
life case illustrations. At the end of each chapter 
are problems and projects which reveal the au- 
thor’s firsthand acquaintance with his field. 

Throughout the volume the co-operative ap- 
proach is emphasized, the counselor’s major 
role being treated as one of thinking with stu- 
dents and supplying needed information about 
them. An eclectic view of counseling is pie- 
sented, with the individual inventory as the 
basis of the concept. 

Guidance as a facilitative service is, perhaps, 
a point of view which might be said to char- 
acterize the book: 


Guidance services in education are facilitative in 
the sense that they do not themselves undertake to 
carry out the objectives of educational programs but 
rather provide aids to the pupil, the teacher, and the 
administrator which are intended to facilitate the 
development of the pupil and the success of the 
teacher’s work with him [p. 30]. 


Guidance in the Modern School will be well 
received by those who feel that many writers in 
the field of guidance have minimized the role of 
the classroom teacher. Those who believe in a 
counselor-centered guidance program may be 
disappointed. They are likely to feel that the 
counselor plays a larger role in direct learning 
situations than that assigned by the author. 
Those who are critical of the structured counsel- 
ing interview will find that the author’s eclecti- 
cism does not draw heavily from the non- 
directivists; a mildly directive concept of 
counseling is presented. 

The book can be recommended to those who 
seek a readable, well-organized, and practical 
textbook. 

FRANK S. ENDICOTT 
Northwestern University 


* 


Harrison Buttock, Helping the Non-reading 
Pupil in the Secondary School. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1956. Pp. viii+180. 
$3.75. 
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This book is designed to assist teachers at 
the secondary-school level in meeting the needs 
of nonreading pupils. Specifically, it attempts 
to guide teachers in helping these pupils learn 
to read, in understanding their problems, and 
in adapting the curriculum to their levels of 
reading. Throughout the book the author stresses 
the need for the student to gain satisfaction 
and to benefit from his classroom experiences. 

The “nonreading pupils’’ are defined in this 
report as students who are unable to make use 
of reading in the classroom. Thus the report 
embraces the severely retarded readers who 
have a limited sight vocabulary as well as those 
who can read at fourth- or fifth-grade level 
but cannot read the classroom assignments. 

In identifying the nonreading pupil, the au- 
thor points out that standardized reading tests 
and most group intelligence tests are not de- 
pendable, and he offers substitutes which are 
more acceptable. Illustrations are provided by 
Bullock’s brief case studies of five nonreading 
pupils, particularly designed to help teachers 
gain insight into pupils’ development, feelings, 
and needs. He points out that each teacher’s 
responsibility is to determine favorable factors 
and factors making it difficult for pupils to 
learn to read. “The teacher should be ready 
to utilize and reinforce the favorable factors; 
where the obstacles are too strong, the teacher 
should be prepared to help the pupil in other 
ways without insisting unculy on the reading” 
(p. 35). 

There is a brief discussion of the responsibili- 
ties and achievements of the elementary school, 
emphasizing the fact that, when a pupil reaches 
the age and maturity to be sent to the secondary 
school, regardless of what he has accomplished 
in reading, he is promoted. Among those aca- 
demically unprepared for secondary school are 
pupils of all mental levels: those with normal 
or superior intelligence, as well as the mentally 
retarded. Objectives for the education of each 
group are presented, and attention is called to 
the fact that the latter is least “likely to pro- 
gress far in reading” (p. 58). 

The problems of the nonreading pupil in the 
regular classroom are highlighted by a descrip- 
tion of how several teachers provided learning 
experiences for pupils of this type. Instruction 
ranges from having pupils copy verbatim from 
a book, to oral discussions, to developing ex- 
perience stories which each student can read. 
The advantages and limitations of each proce- 
dure are pointed out, accompanied by sugges- 
tions for giving specific help to nonreading 
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pupils in the regular classroom. 

There is a chapter on special reading classes, 
showing organization, methods, and materials. 
Another is devoted to individual instruction 
and is illustrated generously by a case study. 
The last chapter deals with the school’s respon- 
sibility for the nonreading pupils and concludes 
that the teacher must meet the pupil’s “needs 
for success, for recognition, and for acceptance 
as a worthy individual” (p. 175). 

This book is written simply and directly. It 
is generously illustrated by case studies and 
excerpts from interviews with actual cases. Most 
secondary-school teachers will immediately 
identify some of their own pupils who resemble 
these cases. Furthermore, the information sup- 
plied frequently develops from material of this 
specific type and is given in an interesting and 
practical way. While it is impossible to cover 
the entire range of problems with suggested 
solutions, some of the most important ones are 
included in this book. 

The reviewer finds little in this book with 
which to disagree, except perhaps the undue 
emphasis on the kinesthetic method for develop- 
ing word recognition. Suggestions for materials 
to be used with nonreading pupils could be 
extended somewhat beyond those given. 

This book should be of great value to all 
secondary-school teachers and should be in the 
professional library of every secondary school. 
Most teachers are anxious to help all of their 
students, but they lack the understanding and 
know-how to deal with the nonreading pupil. 
Many books on this topic are technica] or cover 
only one aspect of the problem. Helping the 
Non-reading Pupil in the Secondary School 
covers sufficient ground to assist teachers in any 
subject and in any size or type of school. Perhaps 
its greatest contribution lies in helping the 
teacher to know these children, to realize how 
and why they behave as they do, and to give 
them sympathetic understanding in addition 
to a better education. 


HELEN M. RoBINSON 
University of Chicago 


* 


VERNON E. ANDERSON, Principles and Pro- 
cedures of Curriculum Improvement. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 1956. Pp. x+-468. 
$5.50. 


Regardless of all that is currently said and 
written about curriculum-making, actual im- 
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provement in curricwlum practices in the class- 
room and other learning spheres of the educa- 
tional program pro¢eeds very slowly. Part of 
this lag is due, of course, to such impediments 
as professional inertia, uncertainty regarding 
who is responsible for curriculum-making, and 
administrative fears of criticism or open opposi- 
tion from school-staff or community members. 
An element affecting these and similar obstacles 
to curriculum advance in the schools, however, 
is the fact that the curriculum process has not 
been sufficiently stressed in our teacher-training 
programs nor effectively clarified in our profes- 
sional discussion and literature. Criteria used in 
appraising newly appearing books on curriculum 
should include these practical factors. 

The content of Principles and Procedures of 
Curriculum Improvement is organized in five 
parts. The chapters in Part 1 deal with the 
meaning of curriculum study, curriculum as 
change in human relations, and the group 
process in curriculum study; in Part 2, with 
teacher orientation on the curriculum, social 
and cultural values, the learning process, and 
the community; in Part 3, with staff organiza- 
tion for curriculum study, citizen participation, 
curriculum workshop, and curriculum evalua- 
tion and research; in Part 4, with continuity and 
co-ordination, balance and integration, and 
organization of materials; and in Part 5, with 
unity in classroom experiences, planning class 
goals and experiences, and evaluating progress 
toward goals. The main content is preceded by 
a preface and is followed by a name index and a 
subject index. A list of selected reading refer- 
ences concludes each part, and a series of 
“Study Steps” is provided for each chapter. 
There are no pictorial illustrations. 

The merit of the book is the sound, yet re- 
freshing, educational philosophy, which is 
clearly stated at the outset and consistently 
appears throughout the discussion of the vari- 
ous problems and topics. The content is definite- 
ly comprehensive, each curriculum element 
being analyzed, often under as many as eight 
or nine numbered subdivisions, and discussed 
at some length. The principles upon which the 
author states the book is based are well selected, 
and their influence in shaping the discussion is 
clearly evident. Significant curriculum factors 
and relationships, such as the participation of 
lay citizens, the use of community resources, 
the importance of human relations, the nature 
of the pupil, and the like, are included and 
their relation to the total educational program 
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as well as to the curriculum is discussed and 
appraised. 

A position concerning which some readers 
may have certain reservations is expressed in 
the statement: “Those who want to find an 
easy way, to be given final answers, or to be told 
what to do will have to seek elsewhere”’ (p. 3). 
This may appear to some as an extreme state- 
ment, implying criticism of administrators and 
teachers who want and need more concise ex- 
positions of practical curriculum-making than 
are found in most books on curriculum. In their 
fear (often justified) of stressing the mechanical, 
writers on the curriculum appear to have gone 
to the other extreme of being too broad and ex- 
haustive regarding foundations, of giving wide 
choices between numerous procedures, and of 
including other educational areas such as meth- 
ods, administration, guidance, and the like, 
with the result that administrators and teachers 
are left confused and without an adequate con- 
ception of the basic steps of the curriculum 
process. In the opinion of the reviewer, writers 
on the curriculum could present established 
steps in the curriculum-making process, with a 
clarifying outline of the total curriculum and 
also with a clear treatment of the relation of the 
philosophy, principles, materials, and pro- 
cedures (with which this book abounds) to the 
practical steps and procedures helpful to class- 
room teachers. It should be re-emphasized that 
this reservation is directed to the current (and 
widely accepted) mode of writing about the 
curriculum rather than exclusively to that of the 
volume reviewed. 

Principles and Practices of Curriculum Im- 
provement merits wide reading by staff members 
of teacher-training institutions and depart- 
ments and by administrators and teachers, as 
well as extensive use in curriculum committees 
and workshops. It should also be of marked 
service to instructors and students in either 
undergraduate or graduate courses on the cur- 
riculum. 

PAUL R. PIERCE 
Purdue University 


* 


Fitness for Secondary School Youth. Edited by 
Kart W. BookwALTER and CAROLYN W. 
BooKWALTER. Washington 6: American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1956. Pp. 150. $2.00. 
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Concern about the fitness of youth and of 
general populations is not new. It is expressed 
whenever any effort of national importance is 
contemplated. Today, concern about fitness of 
youth has caused powerful groups—govern- 
mental, professional, and voluntary—to study 
the problem anew and to attempt to come forth 
with realistic plans for action. For those persons 
or groups dealing with youth in several capaci- 
ties, it is helpful to have access to data from the 
many studies on the subject such as the recent 
contribution by Karl W. and Carolyn Book- 
walter supplies. These two eminent researchers 
have brought to bear some of the more sig- 
nificant data from numbers of independent 
studies and have also presented discussions of 
their own findings. 

The publication of Fitness for Secondary 
School Youth is the culmination of a project of 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Interest shown by 
the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals prompted the inclusion of many 
articles on fitness in its own professional pub- 
lication and resulted in a collaborative effort to 
present, in book form, the latest understandings 
of total fitness and ways and means for achiev- 
ing it. 

Committees composed of leaders in the fields 
of fitness and general education were responsi- 
ble for planning of, and for major contributions 
to, the project. The recognized need for ‘“‘total 
fitness” to meet the complexities of modern 
life rather than the need for physical fitness 
alone Jed to discussions of realistic contributions 
that the school program in health education, 
physical education, recreation, and outdoor 
education can make to physical, emotional, 
mental, and social fitness. Concise definitions of 
these categories and descriptions of what is 
known about each provide bases on which edu- 
cators in these fields can plan and execute 


school programs for all youth. 

Pertinent and, in nearly all cases, detailed 
practical suggestions for implementing such a 
program are presented. Program content which 
is discussed runs the gamut from physical 
skills to mental health. Specifics include general 
and specific objectives; general characteristics 
of secondary-school youth; total needs; effective 
methods; “‘regular” classes; adapted, restricted, 
and/or remedial programs; development of 
skills, strength, and interests; activity variety; 
community interest and co-operation; preven- 
tion and control of disease and accidents; nutri- 
tion; assessment of individual health status; 
use of facilities; interschool athletics; intra- 
mura] and extramural programs; camping edu- 
cation; total school planning; and a host of 
others which are of vital importance in a con- 
certed approach to assist all youth to become as 
nearly “fit” as possible. 

It is difficult not to emphasize, at greater 
length than is possible in this discussion, the 
material additional to the above. In this 
dilemma, attention must be called to the sec- 
tion on “Recommended Criteria for Secondary 
Schools.”” This section contains suggestions for 
use by school administrators in evaluating the 
school program for fitness, which, if followed, 
might well point the way to vital improvement. 

School administrators; teachers in all educa- 
tional fields but, in particular, those in health 
education, physical education, and recreation; 
leaders of community organizations; leaders of 
youth groups—these, and many others, will 
find in this compilation by the Bookwalters a 
brief, concise, yet all-inclusive aid in their efforts 
to assist youth to become and to remain “fit” 
for effective participation in today’s world. 


W. H. LAuRITSEN 


San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 
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tion.” New York 17: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1956. Pp. 160. $1.20. 
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PAQuiNn, LAURENCE G., and Irn1sH, MARIAN D. 
Tests for “The People Govern.”” New York 17: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. $0.48. 

PoLLARD, L. BELLE. Experience with Foods. 
Boston 17: Ginn & Co., 1956. Pp. viii+528. 
$4.60. 

SHELDON, KENNETH, and HoLmMes, WYMAN. 
Men To Remember. Living Democracy Series, 
No. 13. Medford 55, Massachusetts: Civic 
Education Center, Tufts University, 1956. 
Pp. 76. 

SHELDON, KENNETH, and GROSSMAN, MAx. 
The ‘X’ Goes Here. Living Democracy Series, 
No. 14. Medford 55, Massachusetts: Civic 
Education Center, Tufts University, 1956. 
Pp. 64. 

Study Type of Reading Exercises by RutTH 

STRANG assisted by MaBeL GupE, HELEN 

QUIEN STEWART, and MARDEN L. PERRY, 

pp. vilit+118; Improvement of Reading in 

Secondary Schools: Teacher’s Manual for 

“The Study Type of Reading Exercises” by 

RuTH STRANG, assisted by DAvip OrR, pp. 

20. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1956 [revised]. $0.80. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


STENDLER, CELIA B. Field Projects and Problems 
in Educational Sociology and Social Founda- 
tions of Education. New York 19: Dryden 
Press, 1956. Pp. [unnumbered]. $2.00. 

Stuart, Frances R. Classroom Activities. The 
Classroom Teacher Series in Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
No. 2. Washington 6: American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 1956. Pp. 64. $1.00. 

THorPE, Louis P., LEFEvErR, D. WELTY, and 
NASLUND, RoBERT A. Teacher’s Handbook: 
A Guide to the Interpretation and Follow-up of 
Achievement Scores. SRA Achievement Series. 
Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 48. $0.35. 

UniTEep STATES CHILDREN’s BuREAU. “‘Motion 
Pictures on Child Life, Supplement No. 2.” 
Compiled by Inez D. Loner. Washington 25: 
Government Printing Office, 1956. Pp. 12 
(processed). $0.15. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. The Skilled Work 
Force of the United States. Washington 25: 
Government Printing Office, 1955. Pp. [un- 
numbered]. $0.20. 

‘Washington School District Inservice Work- 
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shop, 1954-55: A Progress Report—Second 
Year.’”’ West Sacramento, California: Wash- 
ington School District, 1956. 

UNITED NATIONs: 

UN Fact Series, Ser. C, 1956—No. 4, Rev. 2, 
Trusteeship Council; No. 13, Rev. 1, 
Disarmament; No. 19, 50 Facts about the 
United Nations; No. 21, Membership in 
the United Nations. Pp. 4 each funnum- 
bered]. 

The United Nations in Brief....Pp. 16 

[unnumbered]. 1956. 


UNESCO (UNESCO Publications Center, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17): 


Education Abstracts, Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1956 
—Official Reports on Education.” Pp. 
64. $0.20. 

Education Abstracts, Vol. VIII, No. 2, 1956 
—‘Museums in Education.” Pp. 28 
(processed). $0.20. 

Knowledge Knows No Frontiers: A Picture 
Story of UNESCO at Work. 16 photo- 
graphs. $1.00. 

Problems in Education, XI, 1955—Educa- 
tion and Mental Health. A report based 
upon th~ work of a European conference 
called by Unesco at the Musée Péda- 
gogique in Paris, November—December 
1952 by W. D. WALL. Pp. 348. $3.00. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 


Administration of Public Laws 874 and 815: 
5th Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, June 30, 1955. Pp. viii+-122. 
$0.65. 

Bulletin 1955, No. 11—Supervision in Rural 
Schools: A Report on Beliefs and Practices 
by JANE FRANSETH. Pp. vi+44. $0.25. 

Circular No. 460, 1955—‘‘Opening (Fall) 
Enrolment in Higher Educational Institu- 
tions 1955” by A. JaRaAcz under 
the general direction of Hrerpert S. 
Conrapb. Pp. vi+46. $0.35. 

Circular No. 461, 1955—‘‘Earned Degrees 
Conferred by Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions, 1954-55” by MaBLE C. RIcE and 
Neva A. CARLSON under the general 
direction of A. JaRAcz. Pp. vi+ 
138 (processed). $1.00. 

Circular No. 462, 1956—‘‘Selected Refer- 

ences on School Finance” by ALBERT R. 

Munse and Epna D. Boouer, prepared 

under the direction of Cxayron D. 

Houtcurns. Pp. iv+42. $0.35. 
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DISTINGUISHED BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


RVEY OF THE EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN 


By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST, EUGENE STIVERS, and ROBERT DeHAAN 

The major portion of this book consists in concise summaries of 
ways that gifted children are being educated in forty-five schools, 
school systems, and special projects throughout the United 
States. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 83 Paper, $1.50 


DEVELOPMENT SERIES 


edited by ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


A COMMUNITY YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


) By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST and OTHERS 

A community program for fostering gifted children and helping 
potentially maladjusted children. Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graph No. 75 Paper, $1.50 


STUDYING CHILDREN AND TRAINING 
COUNSELORS IN A COMMUNITY PROGRAM 
By PAUL H. BOWMAN and OTHERS 

Screening methods for locating children with intellectual apti- 
tude or tendencies toward maladjustment, with leadership abil- 


ity or talent in the arts. Supplementary Educational Monograph 
No. 78 Paper, $2.50 


MOBILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR 
YOUTH 

By PAUL H. BOWMAN, ROBERT F. DeHAAN, JOHN K. KOUGH, and GORDON P. LIDDLE 
The typical child population of the community is described here 
in terms of social classes, family status, levels of ability, and 
problems of maladjustment. Supplementary Educational Monograph 
No. 85 Paper, $2.50 


THE CHILD AND THE CURRICULUM 
and THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


By JOHN DEWEY. With an introduction by LEONARD CARMICHAEL 
A Phoenix Book (P3) Paperback, $1.25 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 ELLIS AVENUE CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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